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The Cross in the Night 


I have a picture of Jesus hanging on the wall at the foot of 
my bed. Every night the last thing I look at before I turn off 
the bed-light is this stern face. Beneath it I have a little cross 
that glows in the dark after light has shown on it. 

The other night I was looking intently at my picture of Christ 
there at the foot of my bed. “How Jesus must be watching over 
us and hearing our prayers, yes, even seeing us pray,” I thought. 

“How easy to see Him, too,” I thought, “when the light is on!” 

Then I turned off the light--and all was dark. The face of 
Jesus, with those soul-piercing eyes, was shrouded in darkness. 

“How quickly.” I thought, “the face of Jesus is lost to our 
sight when the light of worship, prayer, and Christian fellowship 
are turned off... !” } 

But, as those fleeting thoughts ran through my mind and my 
eyes had time to become adjusted to the darkness, there on the 
shelf beneath the picture of Jesus I saw that little cross glowing 
brilliantly in the dark. 

“That’s it,” I said to myself. “When the darkness does come 
and we lose sight of Jesus’ face . .. still His cross, the symbol of 
His supreme sacrifice and the sign of His eternal love for man, 
shines through the darkness to guide us through the night into a 
new day.” 

And with the assurance that glowing cross gave me I fell 
peacefully asleep in the knowledge that that cross alone is the 
true guide for confident living! 
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Verdict accepted in Dixon case 

Roman Catholics say they will not 
take to a higher court the verdict that 
their church must cease its efforts to 
teach its doctrines in public schools of 
New Mexico. Archbishop Edwin V. 
Byrne of Sante Fe indicated he would 


be satisfied with the verdict of District _ 


Judge E. Turner Hensley. 

In the public schools of Dixon, N. M., 
the Roman Catholic catechism was be- 
ing taught, Judge Hensley said in his 
summary of the case. “We have the 
teaching of prayers peculiar to one 
sect.” Pictures representing “scenes 
found only in the story or legend” of 
one sect were on schoolroom walls, in- 
cluding a picture of Pope Pius XII. 

Roman Catholic priests and nuns 
were the teachers of public school pu- 
pils. At the 1945 graduation ceremonies 
in Dixon, Archbishop Byrne handed out 
diplomas to students who “kissed his 
ring,” testified Mrs. Lydia Zellers. A 
parish priest heard confessions once a 
month in the school library during 
school hours. 

Judge Hensley ruled that “there is no 
separation of church and state” in some 
New Mexico public schools. He said that 
his written verdict, to be released 
“within 30 days” would rule in favor of 
the Protestant plaintiffs. 


Berggrav accuses Hungarians 

“Six years ago a totalitarian regime 
in Norway wanted to get rid of a Lu- 
theran bishop who opposed Nazism.” 
The Nazis were afraid to make a head- 
on attack against the church. So “they 
simply fabricated a lie. They accused 
the bishop of unmoral conduct.” 

That’s what Bishop Eivind Berggrav 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


wrote this month to the prime minis' 
of Hungary, Lajos Dinnyes. It wi 
Bishop Berggrav, primate of the Lu 
theran Church of Norway, whom Naz 
imprisoned six years ago. ? 
“Now, you, sir,” wrote Bishop Berg 
grav and Prof. Olaf Moe to Prime Min 
ister Dinnyes, “have Lutheran Bishi 
Ordass, who, in a true Christian wa 
opposed what the church—built « 
eternal foundations—brands as a mi 
use of democratic state power. Yo 
wanted to force him to abdicate. Wh) 
he refused you accused him of forei) 
currency manipulations, and put him 
prison.” 3 
The news from Hungary is “alarmi: 
for any Christian, and especially 1 
Norwegian Church members,” sé 
Bishop Berggrav and Professor Moe. 


Now that Bishop Ordass is out of the w’ 

Hungarian government officials we 
moving this month to complete th 
conquest of the Lutheran church, new 
that Bishop Lajos Ordass is out of the! 
way. A new Lutheran synod would 
called into session later this year. N»| 
church officials would be named. 

The church would reopen negot 
tions looking toward an understand }} 
with the Communist government. I} 
predicted in Budapest that Pastor Jul! } 
Groh, who has protested against » 
Ordass leadership, would becor 
church secretary. The former sec”: 
tary, Alexander Varga, was imprisorl 
with Bishop Ordass. 

Leaders of the Hungarian Reform 
Church met with government leads 
this month, pledging mutual co-ope = 
tion and good will. Bishop Revé 
pledged loyalty to the new constitut j). 


The Lu em 


THEY REMEMBERED MUHLENBERG 


\round the grave of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, outside the old Trappe Church near Philadel- 
shia, ULC delegates gathered to remember the leader who organized the first American Lutheran 


nod in 1748. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, United Lutheran Church president, spoke briefly 


Philadelphia Convention Story 


There was one recommendation no- 


oody even dreamed about voting 
against. The proposal to the Philadel- 
phia convention was that the United 
Lutheran Church declare its willingness 
to enter a merger with seven other Lu- 
theran churches in America. 

This is an action of “great gravity 
and possible historic significance,” said 
President Franklin Clark Fry as he 
called for the vote. All were in favor. 
There was loud applause. 

Since the United Lutheran Church 
was organized 30 years ago, it had been 
eager to enter into union with other 
Lutherans. There had been endless 
discussions, official and unofficial, but 
not much progress. This year there had 
been a brisk renewal of merger talk. 
Four Lutheran denominations of Amer- 
ica considered the question in conven- 
tions in the spring. Some talked about 
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a merger which would leave out the 
United Lutheran Church. 

In Philadelphia the ULC went on 
record. It stated “its desire to merge 

. in organic union” with all or any 
of the churches of the National Lu- 
theran Council. It authorized a com- 
mission to take part in drafting a con- 
stitution for a merged church. 


Answering questions 

One thing the United Lutheran 
Church had never definitely said. It had 
not stated whether it expected the other 
churches to join it, or was willing to 
disband itself to become part of a 
larger church. 

Other Lutheran churches “feared a 
little bit that we were going to demand 
that they should join us, at least on the 
basis of our constitution,” explained 
Dr, Paul H. Krauss at the Philadelphia 
convention. Dr. Krauss spoke for the 
ULC Commission on Relationships to 
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American Lutheran Church Bodies, 
which brought the merger proposal to 
the convention. “It is the conviction 
of your commission,” he said, “that if 
there be a united effort, if we are to go 
forward as one body, we should get to- 
gether in the attempt to frame a con- 
stitution that will be acceptable to 
everyone. 

“And the other thing that seemed to 
trouble other Lutheran churches a lit- 
tle bit was that we insisted immediately 
upon union, and that we are not willing 
to discuss federation.” The proposal 
adopted by the Philadelphia convention 
approves “‘organic union, or steps lead- 
ing thereto.” It would authorize a move 
toward federation, if organic union can- 
not be achieved. 


“Historic significance" 

This is the resolution adopted unan- 
imously by the United Lutheran Church 
on Oct. 12. 

IN THE CONVICTION that this is God's day 
for Lutheran union in America, 

In glad response to many voices that are 
being raised among Lutherans in America pro- 


posing constructive action toward that goal, and) 

In order to present to a troubled world a more 
nearly united front for Christ in the proclama- 
tion of His gospel, 

The United Lutheran Church 
hereby declares to all the bodies now con-_ 
stituting the National Lutheran Council its de- 
sire to merge with all or any of them in organic | 


in America’ 


union, and 

Hereby instructs its Special Commission on. 
Relations to American Lutheran Church Bodies’ 
to meet with similarly empowered commissions. 
of these bodies to confer upon and negotiate” 
organic union or steps leading thereto 

And authorizes its Commission to participate: 
in drafting a constitution and in devising such) 


organizational procedures as may seem wise in 
effecting such union, this Commission to report 
its findings to The United Lutheran Church in 
America for consideration and final action. 


Together in evangelism 

Lutherans have advanced a long way 
in their willingness to work together. 
Evidence of that was the plan described 
in Philadelphia for one of the biggest 
co-operative ventures in Lutheran his- 
tory. 

About 300,000 men and women will 


FOUR OF THE FIVE 


Four women from ULC synods and a woman missionary from the church in Liberia were delegates 
at the Philadelphia convention. At the 1946 convention there had been one woman delegate—the 
first in ULC history. Hundreds of women were among the 1,500 convention visitors this month 
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The Lutheran 


FORTY WILL BE DEACONESSES 


"More young women than ever before are now student deaconesses in the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
motherhouses, reported Sister Anna Ebert, general secretary of the Board of Deaconess Work. 


“There are positions for 10 times this number of women willing to prepare for full-time church work 


; 

be enlisted during the coming year to 
be missionaries in their own com- 
munities. They will be carefully trained 
to visit unchurched people and the in- 
active members of the churches. 

The eight Lutheran churches of the 
National Lutheran Council have formed 
a commission on evangelism, which has 
districted the U.S. and Canada into four 
regions. In one region the United Lu- 
theran Church will provide leadership 
for all eight churches in the evangelism 
effort. In the other three regions the 

American Lutheran Church, the Au- 
-gustana Church, and the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church will take the lead. 

State boards in the U.S. and provin- 
cial boards in Canada will plan the pro- 
gram in detail. The Philadelphia con- 
vention was given a description of the 
plan by the Rev. Carl P. Rasmussen of 
Chicago, executive secretary of the 
commission, and by the Rev. Royal E. 
Lesher, ULC secretary of evangelism. 

“Evangelism is the first thing, the 
central thing, the last thing in the life 
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of the Christian church,” said Dr. 
Franklin C, Fry. 


More readers for this paper 

THE LUTHERAN in the home of every 
family within the United Lutheran 
Church in America! 

That’s the goal of the Board of Pub- 
lication for the next two years. Unan- 
imous approval was given. Unanimous 
support was pledged by the delegates. 

During the last two years, board. of- 
ficials said in Philadelphia, the sub- 
scription list of THe LUTHERAN reached 
a high of 50,000 late in 1946, dropped to 
42,000 in July of this year. 

H. Torrey Walker, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Publication, told 
the delegates that the current campaign 
in the Ohio Synod has resulted in in- 
creasing THE LUTHERAN’s subscription 
lists in that territory alone by 500 per 
cent. “Other synods are working to- 
wards the same goal,” he said. 

Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, board secretary, 
called attention to the loss of approx- 
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imately $69,000 by Tue LuruHeran dur- 
ing the last year. He said that 94 per 
cent of the church councilmen of ULC 
congregations never see a copy of Tur 
LUTHERAN. 


More books 

As to book publication, Dr. Russell 
Snyder, vice president of the board, 
reported that in number and variety of 
volumes published, the board had 
greatly exceeded during 1947-48 any 
previous record for a biennium. There 
were 146 book manuscripts received, 23 
of which were accepted for publication, 
18 already having come off the printing 
presses. 

He emphasized the work of the Book 
Corners, a project established through- 
out the church to let Lutheran lay per- 
sons see the efforts of the board in pub- 
lishing books regarding Christian faith 
and life. “Already,” he announced, 338 
congregations have ordered their Re- 
formation season Book Corner material. 

“The primary function of the Board 
of Publication is to spread the Gospel 
of Christ through the printed word. I 
have even thought of suggesting a new 
name for us—‘Board of Missionary 
Publications.” 


Hope for DPs 

Impassioned voices told convention 
delegates in Philadelphia about the 
hope awakened among displaced per- 
sons in the European camps. Lutherans 
had promised many DPs that Amer- 
icans were going to try to find new 
homes for them, “It would be horrible 
to stab that hope in the back,” said Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, National Lutheran 
Council executive director, 

Assurances of houses and employ- 
ment for DPs must be reported to the 
New York City office of the NLC before 
they can be certified for immigration 
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*therans in most states. 


MORE INFORMATION 


Further details regarding reports to the J 
Philadelphia convention will be published — 


in "The Lutheran" next week. Informa- — 
tion on the special report on "Faith and 

Life’ and on reports presented by vari- — 
ous ULC boards will be given. , 


to the United States, explained Dr 
Clarence E. Krumbholz. Resettlemen 
committees are being organized by L 

An oversea: 
staff is gathering full information abow 
the people eager to come to America) 
Bringing DPs to America will be “ 
major task for the church in the year 
ahead.” 4 

“The eyes of these people haunt me, 
said Dr. Krumbholz, who returned 
early autumn from visiting DP camp) 
in Germany. “The eager, shining oe 
of children ... the hopeful eyes o 
youth ... the pleading eyes of father 
and mothers... the tired eyes of olde’ 
people. 

“They say, ‘You have given us out a) 
your charity food and clothing an) 
many other things. Now will you giv | 
us a chance to live again, meaningfu | 
self-supporting, constructive lives?’ W 
can, under God, if we have love enoug) | 
to do it,” 


Four or five more years 

Lutheran World Action appeals wi) 
be made to church people in Americ) 
for four or five more years, stated Dy 
Paul C, Empie. It will take at least they 
much time to meet urgent postway 
needs, 

At present United Lutherans haw) 
$600,000 more to raise to meet their par 
of the 1948 World Action fund, Stren: 


uous efforts will be needed. Goal fo — 


World Action in the ULC in 1949 wi! 
again be $2 million. “Our past level @ 


The Lutherie 


if 


CHANGE OF EXECUTIVES 
r. Harry Hodges (left), executive secretary of the Board of Pensions for 20 years, will retire on 
Dec. 31. His place will be taken by Dr. Thomas L. Cline, formerly a Gettysburg College professor. 
Dr. Cline has been the board's secretary of promotion during the past year 


stewardship is inadequate for our day,” 
said Dr. Empie. 

Lutherans have conducted the great- 
est Protestant reconstruction program 
of our day, said Dr. Empie. Funds 
‘raised and the amount of work done by 
Lutherans have far exceeded those of 
any other Protestant church. This was 
to be expected, because Lutherans have 
the closest kinship with the Protestants 
of Europe who have endured the most 
serious effects of the war. 


Ten million a year 

Two years earlier, at the ULC 1946 
convention in Cleveland, delegates had 
debated for two hours on the question 
of a $10 million appeal for all benev- 
olence purposes in 1948. They decided 
that the amount was beyond reach. 

In 1948 the convention estimated $10 
million as its goal both in 1950 and 1951. 
For 1950-51 the church is asking 
$10,051,180 for apportioned benev- 
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olence, will probably need $4 million 
for Lutheran World Action, and plans 
to appeal for $6 million for colleges 
and seminaries. 

Reason for the change of mind re- 
garding contributions is that $10 million 
is no longer as much money as it was. 
From the church’s boards came evi- 
dence of the increasing cost of their 
work. “The church dollar is getting 
smaller and smaller,’ explained Wil- 
liam H. Stackel, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Board’s finance committee. 

The Foreign Mission budget is 
$853,000 in 1948, must be $983,000 in 
1949, and is estimated at $1,100,000 in 
1950, said Dr. Luther A. Gotwald. Sal- 
aries of missionaries and national work- 
ers, cost of equipment, and other ex- 
penses have been steadily rising. 

Home mission pastors have needed 
cost-of-living allowances. Church ex- 
tension loans for construction of new 
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buildings must be far larger than for- 
merly, said Dr. William C. Schaeffer. 
The Board of American Missions must 
have $400,000 a year for church exten- 
sion in the 1950-51 budget. 


Delegates were convinced 

The story of the effect of rising costs 
on church work was so clearly told that 
the Philadelphia convention did not 
long delay in taking action. A motion 
to reduce the proposed apportionment 
budget was defeated, 188 voting for the 
reduction, 292 opposing it. 

The apportionment budget adopted 
is as follows: 


1950 1951 

Foreign Missions ............ $ 939,600 $1,039,500 
American Missions ........ 1,262,400 1,262,400 
Social Missions 82,800 82,800 
Deaconess Work ............ 110,100 110,100 
Pensions & Relief............ 461,280 479,280 
Education wo... Pe Sk 186,000 186,000 
Parish School ......00.000000.. 92,640 92,640 
ULC Administration ...... 87,960 87,960 
ULC Committees and 

Appropriations .......... 87,720 91,800 
Stewardship Seats kant sea eas 175,000 175,000 
Convention fund ..... 25,000 25,000 
National Lutheran 

Council ee ee 320,400 337,800 
Allocations according 

to urgent needs.......... 1,000,000 1,250,000 


$4,830,900 $5,220,280 


A goal for 1949 

The Cleveland convention had set the 
ULC apportionment for 1949 at $3 mil- 
lion. That was way under the giving 
capacity of the church under present 
circumstances, the Philadelphia con- 
vention decided. In 1948 offerings for 
the apportionment will probably be 
nearer $4 million than $3 million. 

Action of the Philadelphia convention 
was as follows: 
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_ between these boards next year, wo 


Resolved: that, permitting the alread 
adopted budget figure of $3 million for 19% 
to stand, the Church challenge itself to ove 
pay the same. at least to the extent of its 194 
achievement, and to that end challenge eat || 
of its congregations to pay toward the appo 
tionment at least as much as it did in 1948. — 


Then it was decided that all appor 
tionment offerings over $3 millio: 
would be given to the boards of Ame 
ican Missions and Foreign Missions. 
million dollars or more, to be divide 


be like a dose of Vitamins A-B-C-D ii 
strengthening their work in a time ef} 
great opportunity. | 


Thanks for your missionaries a 

“Thank You’s” for millions of dolla; 
spent on missions, missionaries, hos 
pitals, and schools around the worl 
came rolling back to the United Lu 
theran Church in America at a dramat!) 
Foreign Missions program. 

Nationals from every one of the si. 
ULC foreign mission fields were pre: 
sented. On the stage in native dres 
were people from Argentina, Britis: 
Guiana, China, Liberia, Japan am 
India. The huge backdrop, showing thi 
cross casting its light upon the tw 
hemispheres gave the audience a sens® 
of the breadth and scope of ULC mis.) 
sionary work, 

Delegates had often heard of the wor | 
being done in Liberia. But when Rolan 
Paine, Midland College freshman wh 
left his native Dobli Island in interio 
Liberia just four months ago, sail 
“Thank you” for the Muhlenber: 
School—established and operated by 
the ULCA foreign mission board—iil 
made the matter a little more persona! 
“IT am the product of your missionary 
gifts” said the young Liberian standin; 
before 2,500 people in Town Hall. 


The Lutherant! 


SEVEN FROM INDIA 


Among nationals from six mission fields came seven representatives of +1e Church in India 


Atmosphere of brotherhood 

Many of the delegates could have an- 
swered correctly many questions about 
the work in China. But correct answers 
to questions don’t create the atmos- 
phere of Christian brotherhood as evi- 
denced when Miss Sarah Tsui explained 
| how the teaching of the Gospel and the 
living of Christianity by the Lutheran 
missionaries had “lifted up to a high 
place” the women of China. 

Study books on missions give a pic- 
ture of work of the church in British 
Guiana. But delegates to the conven- 
tion felt a warm spirit of friendship dur- 
ing Raghoonandan Nery’s short speech. 
The young Muhlenberg College stu- 
dent had little trouble holding the at- 
tention of his listeners with his almost 
flawless English. But he won a place 
in everyone’s heart when he misunder- 
stood applause for one of his statements 
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near the close of his speech. “I’m not 
finished,” he said, “I still have another 
sentence to say.” 


From Argentina 

Statistics and records of the Argen- 
tine Lutheran church have been dis- 
tributed widely among church mem- 
bers. But the impact of the mission 
work in that field was burned deep in 
the audience’s mind when Pastor and 
Mrs. Edward Graefe were presented. 
Mrs. Graefe spoke in Spanish, her hus- 
band standing at her side and translat- 
ing as she talked into the microphone. 
She, too, captured the hearts of the 
Town Hall audience when her clear and 
obviously memorized “Thank you very 
much” closed her remarks. 

Keynote for all of the addresses was 
“Thank you!” Each one said the words 
in his own way, but the implication was 
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the same throughout. 

Here were natives whose apprecia- 
tion for missionaries, chapels, schools, 
hospitals, books, Bibles, Sunday schools 
was sincere. As one sat listening to the 
thank you’s, there was not the slightest 
doubt that they remembered all that 
the church had done for them. Their 
faces were radiant as they spoke. 

Climax of the service came when the 
three officials of the United Lutheran 
Church in America—President Fry, 
Secretary Reinartz, and Treasurer 
Beisler—were called to the stage to re- 
ceive silver-thread garlands from Pas- 
tor Ethakoti Prakasam, president of the 
Andhra Lutheran Church of India, on 
behalf of his church. 

Others introduced by Foreign Mis- 
sion Board executive secretary Luther 
A. Gotwald, included: Pastor James 
Liu and Mr. Daniel Chu of China; Pas- 
tor Atsumi Tasaka, Miss Tokiko Kawa- 
giri, and President-Pastor Chitose Kishi 


of Japan; Prof. T. S. Paulus, Miss Alice 

Zechariah, Dr. Mary Moses, Pastor and } 
Mrs. P. David, and Miss Kushum Sokey | 
of India. 


No new name 

Name of the Board of Foreign Mis-. 
sions will not be changed. Proposals to {f 
call it “the Board of Overseas Missions” }: 
or “Board of World Missions” were de- } 
feated at Philadelphia. Delegates } 
thought there should be a new name, } 
but couldn’t decide on one that seemed! 
fully satisfactory. 


Two more minutes for prayer 

United Lutherans will stay in chute 
a few minutes extra on each Sunday the 
holy communion is administered if the 
“eucharistic prayer” goes into their 
liturgy. The proposed prayer would be 
said at the time of setting apart the | 
bread and wine for use in the com- | 
munion. 


"WHAT ABOUT THE EUCHARISTIC PRAYER?” 
Dr. Paul Scherer of Union Seminary talks over convention business with Dr. 
Lancaster and Dr. N. R. Melhorn, former editor of "The Lutheran."' The three.couldn't agree 
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Henry Bagger of 


The Lutheran: 


It wasn’t the question of the extra 
me that caused delegates in Philadel- 
» nia to engage in serious debate about 
1e prayer. Some people felt that to put 
1e prayer into the liturgy would be 
ding back beyond Luther, restoring in 
utheran worship a traditional Roman 
‘atholic usage which Luther struck out 
1 1526. “I feel we would be going in 
“ 1e wrong direction and going too far,” 
aid Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg 
eminary president. 


LC wants the new liturgy 

It was quite certain that convention 
lelegates were strongly in favor of the 
1ew liturgy. They wanted to line up 
ywith five other Lutheran churches of 
America which had helped in preparing 
t. If two-thirds of the Lutherans of 
‘America could agree on a service to be 
used in all their churches, and could 
so adopt a common hymnal, a long 
step would be taken toward unity. 
The Common Service of the United 
Lutheran Church had been the basis 
for the new liturgy, prepared during 
the past two years by 20 professors and 
‘pastors of six Lutheran denominations. 
‘When the proposed new liturgy was 
unveiled earlier this year, it was found 
‘to differ from the Common Service in 
three major respects— 

_ A new Kyrie had been provided to 
replace the old (Lord, have mercy wpon 
us... Christ, have mercy upon us. . 
Lord, have mercy upon us). 

The general prayer had been replaced 
by a new “Prayer of the Church.” A 
“Eucharistic Prayer” had been intro- 
duced into the order for administration 
of holy communion. 


Reasons for eucharistic prayer 

“It is quite inaccurate to say that a 
eucharistic prayer is un-Lutheran,” said 
Dr. George R. Seltzer of Mt. Airy Semi- 
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nary. There have been two lines of Lu- 
theran tradition regarding this matter. 
In Luther’s Latin liturgy of 1523 “the 
words of institution are cast in the form 
of a prayer.” 

A prayer of consecration was common 
in Lutheran churches of America in the 
19th century, said Dr. Seltzer. The new 
liturgy of the church of Sweden has a 
prayer at this place in the service. “The 
present liturgy of the Lutheran Church 
of India has a prayer of consecration 
that is more elaborate than the one now 
proposed.” 

The purpose of the commission in in- 
troducing a eucharistic prayer was “to 
secure a form of consecration that is 
more liturgical and more devotional 
than the one we now have,” said Dr. 
Seltzer. “And secondly, to provide re- 
lief from the frequent doctrinal mis- 
understanding which falls upon the 
present arrangement.” 


Theological problem 

Speaking against the eucharistic 
prayer were Dr. T, A. Kantonen of 
Hamma Divinity School and Dr. Ulrich 
Leupold of Waterloo Seminary in Can- 
ada. Dr, Leupold said the proposed 
prayer reflected doctrinal error and 
would confuse congregations. 

Dr. Kantonen pointed out phrases of 
the prayer: “We make here before Thee 
the Memorial . . . accept this our sac- 
rifice ....” “These things are secondary 
in our Lutheran conception of the 
Lord’s Supper,” he said. “The simple 
majesty and dignity of the Words of 
Institution carry the Lutheran doctrine 
with much better, clearer expression 
than any liturgical accretions.” 

Dr. Paul Scherer of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City said 
it seemed to him “particularly unfor- 
tunate than in the day when there is 
good sound movement toward the en- 
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richment of liturgical worship, the Lu- 
theran church should fail to take the 
lead in the recovery of something which 
we feel was not a simplification but a 
shallowing out of the richness of past 
ages when Luther drew his blunt blue 
pencil without too much discrimination 
at this point.” 

Laymen should speak on such a ques- 
tion as the liturgy only if theologians 
differ, said Mr. William H. Stackel of 
Rochester, N. Y. He was in favor of 
endorsing the new liturgy because of 
its possible effect on Lutheran unity. 

Dr. Arnold Keller of Utica, N. Y., said 
he did not think “we are under obliga- 
tion to believe that the very union and 
unity of the Lutheran church depends 
upon whether or not we now whole- 
heartedly, unreservedly approve of this 
prayer as it stands. If the union of the 
Lutheran church depends on that, I 
contend that it is a most tenuous thing.” 

When the convention voted on 
whether to require cutting the eucha- 
ristic prayer from the new liturgy, 116 
said it should be cut, and 438 were 
opposed to this. 

Then came a new motion which would 
permit the prayer to remain in the 
liturgy, but would request some revi- 
sion of the prayer as it now stands. 
This was adopted 265 to 193. 


No rubber stamp 

To require approval of the proposed 
liturgy without permitting any sugges- 
tions for changes would “make a rub- 
ber stamp of this convention,” said Dr. 
Harry Baughman of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary. 

The United Lutheran Church would 
not go so far as to say that it would not 
adopt the new liturgy if its proposed 
changes were not accepted by other 
Lutherans. The convention voted to 
“approve and authorize the publication 
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of a Common Lutheran liturgy,” but 
requested the ULC Common Service| 
Book committee “to carry to the Join’ 
Commission the desire of this conven- 
tion for a revision or reconstruction of 
the Eucharistic Prayer to accomplish} 
(a) the separation from it of the Words) 
of Institution and their preservation as) 
the announcement of God to man ane 
(b) the elimination of reference wi 
the prayer to the human acts of naa 
a memorial or offering a sacrifice.” q 

Then the Philadelphia conventior 
went on to say that “if the Joint Com- 
mission on the Liturgy deem it unwise 
to revise the Eucharistic Prayer, our 
Common Service Book Committee be: 
requested to ask the Joint Commission: 
to place the present, Words of Institu-- 
tion and Lord’s Prayer in the new 
liturgy as alternate forms.” 

There was a further request that the 
Joint Commission be asked to “recon-- 
sider the form, content, and placement’ 
of the special petitions in the Prayer oil! 
the Church.” Some delegates hac} 
pointed out awkward phrases in the) 
prayer which is to replace the genera’! 
prayer of the Common Service. | 

A motion to permit use of the Re-—| 
vised Standard Version of the New| 
Testament instead of the King James 
Version / was defeated. } 
Total defeat for youth plan | 

There was nothing left of the “Plar- 
for Fuller Integration of Youth Work’ 
when the Philadelphia convention a 
through with it. 

The plan was to tie up the Luthag! 
League very closely with the Parisky 
and Church School Board. League sec-- 
retaries and secretaries of the Parisk» 
Board youth department would form 2 
combined staff. Educational and wor-- 
ship material for the League would be 
prepared by Parish Board editors. | 
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BIG NIGHT FOR YOUTH * 


Sonvention Hall was crowded for a youth night arranged by the Luther League of America. 
\.eagues are rapidly recovering from heavy losses during the war, Executive Secretary Joseph W. 
*rease told the convention. There are now 29,634 members in |,873 groups. The League's financial 
Vituation has brightened. Although the League limits its work to persons under 25 years of age, it 
1as helped set up work among young adults under the name "League of Young Adult Lutherans" 


More than an hour was spent in de- 
tailed study of how the plan might be 
improved. A variety of amendments 
were debated. Only 20 minutes were 
required for the final debate on whether 
or not to adopt the plan. It was defeated 
by a large majority on a voice vote. 

Those favoring the plan argued that 
the church’s work among youth would 
‘be strengthened by knitting together 
two of the church’s major agencies re- 
sponsible for youth work. “The League 
is organizational minded, rather than 
Christ-centered,” charged a youthful 
delegate, Mr. Arthur Bauer of Spring- 
field, Ohio. It would be a more effective 
teaching agency under the proposed 
plan. 

The Rev. Edmund Steimle, student 
pastor at Harvard University, said 
youth work is most successful when it 
is self-governing, and therefore the 
League should not be brought under 
control of the Parish Board. Dr. Paul 
White, in charge of youth work in the 
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New York Synod, said the plan would 
disintegrate the Luther League, and 
make it a mere promotional agency for 
the program devised for it. 


A little push for parochial schools 

Carefully weighed words came to the 
Philadelphia convention from the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board. The 
board wasn’t willing to give full en- 
dorsement to parochial schools. The 
church should “encourage limited ex- 
perimentation in the field of Christian 
day schools under congregational spon- 
sorship,” the board advised. 

“What do you mean by ‘encourage’?” 
asked Dr. Frederick R. Knubel. “ ‘En- 
courage’ means simply to give a little 
push,” replied Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
Parish Board executive secretary. 

Just three of the 4,096 United Lu- 
theran congregations now conduct 
parochial schools. Two are in the Los 
Angeles area, one in New York City. 
Pastor Edward Spirer said the day 
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school his congregation in North Holly- 
wood is conducting for the second year 
has 92 pupils enrolled, with five teach- 
ers. Tuition is $10 a month per pupil. 
The school is self-supporting. Pastor 
Henry Scherer of Los Angeles reported 
that enrollment in parochial schools is 
increasing seven times faster than in 
public schools in Los Angeles. 
Weekday Christian kindergartens 
were given full endorsement by the 
Parish and Church School Board. Such 


schools have existed in ULC churches ° 


for many years. 


Sunday schools are another story 

Fifty per cent of all United Luther- 
ans—including persons of every age 
group—are enrolled in Sunday schools, 
reported Dr. S. White Rhyne. The 
schools have 72,000 teachers and officers 
—‘the largest group of workers en- 
gaged in any one phase of the work of 
the churches.” Biggest enrollment for 
any age group is among children three 
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years of age and younger. Leadershii|’ 
education for those conducting chure|' 
schools has been more widespread i| 
the last year than ever before. 
The new group-graded course fc 
church schools, The Christian Growt 
Series, is now almost completed, re}! 
ported Dr. Theodore K. Finck. Produg 
tion of this course for youth from fou 
to 17 years of age has been underwa) 
seven years. “It is the finest grade} 
Sunday school curriculum in Amel | 
ican Protestantism,’ said Dr. Fine: 
This verdict is based on ratings give] 
the course by education departments | 
various universities. The course is no 
being used by at least 275,000 pupils » 
United Lutheran Sunday schools, ar 
by an additional 225,000 in the Ame 
ican Lutheran and Augustana churche: 


Bishops and archbishop? 

The question of what titles should |!) 
given officers of the United Lutherz 
Church will be studied by a speci 


Press room at the Philadelphia convention was headquarters for writers sent by a dozen ne 
papers and magazines. The ULC News Bureau recently organized under the direction of the Ri 
Carl Koppenhaver, kept the news reports flowing swiftly to press and radio ( 
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sommittee which will report in 1950. 


),.A resolution presented by Dr. William 


. F. Sunday of Brooklyn suggested that 
titles should “conform more nearly to 
churchly and historical usage.” 

Some American Lutherans have fa- 
vored the title “archbishop” for the 
president of the church, and would like 
presidents of synods to be known as 
bishops. This is the prevailing practice 
among Lutherans in Europe. 


Des Moines next 

In 1950 the United Lutheran conven- 
tion will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
it was decided. Proposal to hold the 
convention in Seattle in 1952 is pending. 


Right to review 

The 1946 convention had refused to 
empower the ULC Executive Board to 
“advise all the constituent synods that 
all amendments or revisions to their 
constitutions must .. . be submitted to 
the Executive Board for approval.” 

In 1948 a milder proposal was 
adopted. Synods are required to sub- 
mit any proposed changes in their con- 
stitutions to the Executive Board “for 
its review and opinion.” If the Execu- 
tive Board thinks a proposed change 
is in conflict with Article VIII of the 
ULC constitution, it will report this 
opinion to the synod concerned. 


Seventy-three are elected 

It was necessary to select 73 persons 
for membership on 12 ULC boards and 
elective agencies at the Philadelphia 
convention. Most of them serve a six- 
year term, and may be re-elected for 
one further six-year term. 

This year 12 among 41 persons named 
for re-election were defeated. This was 
because the new election procedure 
adopted by the ULC in 1946 does not 
permit printing stars on the ballot 
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alongside the names of persons sug- 
gested by the boards for re-election. 
Delegates marking their ballots found 
it difficult to determine who were being 
recommended for second terms and who 
were first-term nominees. 

Especially hard hit was the Board of 
Publication. Three of the five persons 
it had proposed for re-election were 
defeated. The Committee on Church 
Papers lost its chairman in consequence 
of the new procedure. 

Since very little information is given 
regarding qualifications of nominees, 
those whose names are the best known 
are most likely to be elected. Persons 
from outlying areas of the church are 
handicapped. All five of the Canadians 
nominated for membership on boards 
were defeated. 


New arrangement 

To patch up the new election pro- 
cedure at this point, the convention 
agreed that the Executive Board should 
report to the next convention “the pos- 
sibility of employing a method of nom- 
ination ... whereby delegates will have 
available reasonable detailed informa- 
tion about nominees, to the end that 
said delegates may have a sounder basis 
for voting than at present.” 

The 1946 convention had decided that 
“a biographical sketch” of each nominee 
should be provided to delegates, and 
then changed its mind and decided 
against this provision. 

For the Board of Pensions and Relief 
—to which highly expert financiers who 
are willing to serve must be elected— 
the Executive Board proposed a new 
rule. The Executive Board itself will 
elect two members of the Pension Board 
every two years, if a constitutional 
amendment approved at the Philadel- 
phia convention is ratified by two-thirds 
of the synods. 
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Elected to ULC Boards and Agencies 


The following were elected on Oct. 8 and I! to membership on 
the various boards and agencies which direct work of the United! 
Lutheran Church during the two-year periods between conventions. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Henry H. Bagger, Lancaster, Pa. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Washington 
Frederick R. Knubel, New York City 
Otto K. Jensen, Indianapolis 

Virgil B. Sease, Wilmington, Del. 
Robbin B. Wolf, Pittsburgh 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 
R. R. Belter, Burlington, lowa 

E. E. Fischer, Philadelphia 

Henry J. Arnold, Oneonta, N. Y. 
M. L. Stirewalt, Sr., Columbia 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Alfred J. Beil, Des Moines, lowa 
Ralph W. Loew, Buffalo 

Harmon J. McGuire, Chicago 

Calvin F. Stickles, Detroit 

Rees Edgar Tulloss, Springfield, Ohio 
Glenn R. Frye, Hickory, N. C. 
George S. Yost, Baltimore 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 
R. Homer Anderson, Roanoke, Va. 
Charles B. Foelsch, New York City 
William C. Schaeffer, Allentown, Pa. 
H. Reed Shepfer, Pittsburgh 

Norman E. Bischoff, Sylvania, Ohio 
James C. Kinard, Newberry, S. C. 
Everett G. Mitchell, Chicago 


BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 
Frederick D. Boldt, Newton, lowa 
Voigt R. Cromer, Salisbury, N. C. 
J. Ray Houser, Williamsport, Pa. 
Herman S. Keiter, Oneonta, N. Y. 

C. K. Dye, Mansfield, Ohio 

Thomas P. Hickman, Washington 
Clarence B. Noelting, Evansville, Ind. 


BOARD OF DEACONESS WORK 
Alvin E. Bell, Toledo 

William H. Cooper, Minneapolis 
Henry E. Horn, Marion, Va. 

Henry G. Deininger, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Frank B. Herzel, Schellsburg, Pa. 


BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 
F. William Brandt, Charleston, S. C. 
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Henry W. Snyder, Sr., Washington 
Charles J. Gable, Jr., Philadelphia 
Walter O. Menge, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
William G. Semisch, Philadelphia 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Roger G. Imhoff, Louisville 
Thomas B. Kline, Indianapolis 

Earl F. Rahn, Philadelphia 

H. Brent Schaeffer, Jackson, Miss. 
C. C. Albers, Austin, Texas 
Cloide E. Brehm, Knoxville, Tenn. 
H. A. Fisher, Raleigh, N. C. 


PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 


H. Grady Davis, Chicago 

Fred W. Kern, Fremont, Nebr. 

O. Frederick Nolde, Philadelphia 
Floyd L. Arbogast, Lewisburg, Pa. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION 

John D. M. Brown, Allentown, Pa. 
Amos John Traver, Springfield, Ohio 
Armin George Weng, Chicago 
Edward J. Hoffman, Buffalo 


Walter C. Langsam, Staten Island, N. Y. 


August H. Rahn, Munster, Ind. 
Paul H. Rhoads, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH PAPERS 
Ernest J. Hoh, Lancaster, Pa. 
Joseph Sittler, Jr., Chicago 

Hljamar Bjornson, Minneapolis 


John George Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, LAYMEN'S 
MOVEMENT 

B. T. Bodie, Columbia 

Frederick G. Erb, Sr., Elverson, Pa. 

Earl S. Freese, Rochester, N. Y. 

Harvey J. Graber, Kitchener, Ontario 

Thomas P. Hickman, Washington 

Harry Hodges, Philadelphia 

E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Erwin H. List, Chicago 

William H. Stackel, Rochester, N. Y. 

S. Frederick Telleen, New York City 
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+E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


Fuicut 121 put 1 at Iceland. For the 
ir Transport Command it was routine, 
ut for one who had never been in Ice- 
and it was a rare moment. Brilliant 
orthern lights ... chill autumn air... 
{awn on a horizon rimmed by jagged 
‘liffs and a running sea. The map called 
t Keflavik, and thousands of GIs had 
some wartime memory of it. Yet for 
2very newcomer it was a modern portal 
leading to a land rich in legend and 
religion. 

A rocky road winds some 30 miles 
to Iceland’s capital, Reykjavik. There 
Bishop Sigurgeir Sigurdsson welcomed 
me to his home. We had become ac- 
quainted at the Assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation in Lund, and 
the visit seemed like an appropriate 
though unexpected follow-up of the fel- 
lowship so many of us from many lands 
had been privileged to share. 

Hearty in his relations with people 
and embodying the qualifications one 
seeks in a church leader, Bishop Sig- 
urdsson is a man of the people. His 
library of books in many languages, 
his care for details as well as his grasp 
of current religious and political move- 
ments, disclose the character of his 
episcopal administration. He regards 
the 112 pastors in his rugged diocese as 
co-workers, jointly responsible for the 
Spiritual care of some 130,000 hard- 
working Icelanders. . 


Dr. Bachmann is chief of Evangelical Church 
Affairs, Office of Military Government (U.S.) in 
Germany. He is now located in Nuremberg. 
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eland Is Our Neighbor 


The little island far north in the Atlantic feels quite close to America, and 


Icelandic Lutherans feel that they are brothers of the American Lutherans 


BisHore SIGURGEIR SIGURDSSON 


DESPITE THE FACT that Reykjavik is a 
booming and busy city, no nerve- 
jangling routine seems to hound the 
bishop’s routine. Nevertheless he sees 
his nation-wide diocese in anything but 
insular or isolationist terms. Like many 
another Icelander, Sigurdsson realizes 
that the legendary loneliness of the land 
has been penetrated by mingled friendly 
and hostile forces. 

The past decade has brought about 
an unprecedented change in Iceland’s 
affairs, including the decision in 1944 
to sever the last official tie with the 
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Danish crown. Icelandic independence, 
however, has given many people a new 
sense of responsibility for fostering 
friendly ties beyond the seas. The 
bishop and his family seem to personify 
this fact. Besides th. traditional bonds 
with Scandinavia, and others more re- 
cent with England, he has a warm spot 
for the United States and Canada. 

He has traveled extensively in Amer- 
ica and has cultivated friendship with 
American Lutherans of Icelandic origin. 
His children have studied over here, 
one of his sons having spent a year at 
the Philadelphia Seminary. Repeatedly 
he asserted: “Though we are a small 
people, our vision must not be nar- 
row.” 


ALMOST THE entire population of Ice- 
land belongs to the Lutheran church, 
By no means does everyone come to 
church. Pastoral acts, especially bap- 
tisms, are often conducted in the homes. 
The rural electrification program, plus 
the fact that Sunday services are broad- 
cast regularly from the cathedral in 
Reykjavik, may be increasing the num- 
ber of stay-at-homes. Many huge and 
sparsely populated parishes have sev- 
eral little churches but only one pastor. 
Consequently services are sometimes 
held only monthly, if that often. Thus 
the radio is a benefit. Its Sunday morn- 
ing program offers no alternative to the 
church service. 

The spiritual heritage of these people 
is unique in modern Lutheranism. Ele- 
ments of pagan folklore and legend per- 
sist, but have been “baptized” into the 
Icelandic Christian way of life. As one 
layman commented: “We are a free- 
dom-loving people. We may even dis- 
agree with our pastors on certain re- 
ligious questions. Even so the Chris- 
tian faith unites us and probably molds 
our lives more than we realize.” 
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Bishop Sigurdsson agreed that amor 
his people there is more emphasis upc 
God and His providence than upon tk 
atoning work of Christ. “Perhaps,” } 
added, “the daily struggle for existen: 
in a harsh environment has made 1 
all rely more than usual upon God 
fatherly care.” Their devotional wri 
ings, rooted in the late Reformatic 
era, remain classic expressions of th 
Icelander’s Lutheran faith and are sti 
widely used. 


. “LIKE PEOPLE in many lands today 
declared the bishop, “we are longir 
for a fresh outpouring of God’s Hol 
Spirit. We hope that we may find 
together with our brethren in the Lu 
theran World Federation and in th 
World Council of Churches.” He is o 
good terms with the Lutheran Fre 
Church minority in Iceland, and hz 
cordial relations with the tiny Roma 
Catholic constituency. 

“There are 332 Catholics in our coun 
try,” he said. For some years nuns hay 
been conducting hospital and schoi 
work in a suburb of the capital. Sinc 
1944 the Catholics have their own mis 
sionary bishop, who was consecrated i 
Washington. He is assisted by tw 
priests. Catholic mission funds hav 
erected in Reykjavik the largest chure 
in the national capital. Every tim 
Sigurdsson steps out of his front doc 
he cannot help but see this Catholi 
church standing majestically on the op 
posite side of the city. “I’m glad it i 
there,” he told me, “for it is my dail 
reminder that we Lutherans must com 
to life and stop taking so much fo 
granted.” 

In-his study the Bishop pointed to th 
architect’s drawing of the new Luthera: 
cathedral of Reykjavik. It is to be a 
ecclesiastical structure such as Icelan 
has never seen. It is majestic in th 
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pward thrust of its massive tower, bold 
1 its emancipation from traditionalism. 
o me it suggests the individualism, yet 
sllective strength, of our fellow Lu- 
1erans in Iceland. The Bishop said: 
[ wish you could be here in two weeks. 
Je shall then be dedicating the first 
nit of this new cathedral.” To which 
assured him that not only would the 
rethren of the Icelandic Synod, but 
iso the members of the United Lu- 
eran Church and other Lutherans in 
merica desire to express their joy. 


On THAT ROCKY land, high in the 
orth Atlantic, stands a fortress of the 
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y R. W. HAMBLETT 


A CERTAIN MAN went down from 
pokane to Everett, which is by the sea. 
ike his counterpart of bygone years— 
ho went down from Jerusalem to 
sricho—he too met misadventure in 
ie way. It stripped him of his raiment 
' self-esteem, mortally wounded his 
side and left him, if not “half dead,” 
rtainly in bad condition. 

Now this man was a stranger in the 
nd. Accompanied by his wife, he had 
2en visiting kinsfolk and was return- 
g to his own country. The way was 
ng and, in the barren lands, very 
dious. The man and his wife, no 
mger young, decided to pause for rest 
id to break bread. 

As the law and custom of the country 
ere, they drew their horseless chariot 
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Lutheran Church. Its bishop and many 
of its pastors and people long for closer 
fellowship with brethren in the Lu- 
theran World Federation. After re- 
flecting on the need of cultivating the 
ties formed at Lund, and impressed 
with the significance of the World 
Council of Churches’ Assembly at Am- 
sterdam, Bishop Sigurdsson admitted: 
“The Church of Iceland is unique, but 
we want to be one with our neighboring 
churches.” Neighboring churches! That 
strikes across water. The isolation of 
Iceland emerges in a changed perspec- 
tive. It need not be isolation, and must 
not be so far as our church is concerned. 


off the highway. The man got down. 
To his surprise the earth yielded some- 
what beneath his feet. The wheels too, 
had made more than their usual mark. 
Hoping for the best, he said nothing 
of all this to his wife. 


REFRESHED BY MEAT and drink and the 
remains of their meal carefully re- 
packed in the travel scrip, they made 
ready to proceed. The powerful engine 
gave forth its usual rhythmic hum. With 
care the man transferred the power to 
the wheels. The chariot failed of its 
usual smooth response. 

The engine roared. The chariot shud- 
dered but could not advance. Fearing 
the worst, the man got down. The 
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wheels had dug themselves down to the 
axles in the soft earth. The strangers 
were hopelessly mired. 

Using chains, stones and pieces of 
wood the man strove to free his chariot. 

Meanwhile, travelers aplenty, as they 
journeyed, came where the couple were. 
There might perchance have been 
priests or levites among them, but they 
passed by on the other side so fast that 
it was impossible to tell. In fact trav- 
elers passed by on both sides, going 
as if their very lives depended upon 
covering the next league one second 
faster than the last. 

But two other wayfarers, in a mag- 
nificent and modern chariot, saw and 
had compassion on the stranger. Speed 
carried them past the place, but they 
stopped, turned. and came back. Could 
they help? They would love to try. 
And how they tried—almost to the 
metaphorical perfection of 70 times 
seven—despite fouling clay on spotless 
shoes and much delay and hindrance 
to their own journey. 

Light chain proved useless as pulling 
gear. Pushing with the body was 
equally futile. 

At length, somewhat sorrowfully, the 
travelers resumed their journey, with 
apologies for their helplessness and a 
pledge of the dispatch of sure help 
when they reached the village 10 miles 
down the highway. 


CLoups wuicH had been dark all day 
became lowering. There was a patter 
of rain. The nearest human habitation 
resembled a blob on the horizon. The 
couple on the lonely road felt suspended 
between the slowness of the passing 
minutes and the violent speed of the 
ever less frequent passersby, who, it 
seemed, dared lift their eyes but mo- 
mentarily from the highway which 
raced and roared beneath their feet. 
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pride of the foreigner and reclothed his 


The woman began to fret. The man) 
commenced to wonder if the call foy 
help, taken by the two friendly trav- 
elers, had miscarried. Then, from the 
east, driven like Jehu (who it may b 
remembered drove furiously) there ap 
peared a chariot of fiery red. A friendl 
hand waved from the side, It drew to 
stop and a smiling, six-foot, ruddy+ 
complexioned driver stepped down. ; 

First he poured the healing oil ang 
wine of friendliness into the wounded 


naked self-esteem. 

“You are not the first, my friend,” 
he said. “I myself had similar bad for-- 
tune but a few days ago. The officer o} 
the patrol] signaled me because I lackec 
a tax record plate at the tail of my, 
chariot. I pulled to the side as you 
have done and went down to my axles.” 

Soothing balm thus kindly dispensed, 
he went to work. A heavy chain linked 
the two vehicles. Engines roared. Ir 
but the twinkling of an eye, or so i 
seemed, both were on the broad high. 
way. 


THE OLD ONE took out his purse. “7 
am heavily in your debt,” he said. “You 
have come a long way. What is the 
recompense?” 

Another smile illumined the counte— 
nance of the rescuer. 

“It is the first work day of the week,” | 
he said. “I always feel good on tha? 
day. One dollar will suffice.” 

The stranger gaped. Was he dream. 
ing? Was he not traveling in the coun-- 
try where prices were fabulous anc! 
money flowed like water? 

He protested, argued and persuaded. 
pointing out that he had taken much of 
his helper’s valuable time. | 

“°Tis nothing, friend,” answered the 
tall one. “I have come but a mile or two 
down the road,” he lied cheerfully, ai 
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'e pocketed the meager fee. 
Climbing into his fame-colored ma- 


ith a kindly wave of farewell, made 
ff to the East as furiously as he had 
some, 

Man and wife continued their journey 
ejoicing. Through Waterville and the 
‘valley of the Wenatchee they went. 


condemnatory. 


Crossing the mountains they came down 
to the sea and proceeding northward, 
soon reached their own land. 

To their friends and neighbors in 
Canada they recounted their meeting 
with the three unknown Samaritans in 
the .way—Samaritans every whit as 
good as the one who rode through the 
Judean hills centuries ago and won 
eternal fame as a good neighbor. 


If you should say to some fair girl, “Time stands still when I look 
at you,” she would undoubtedly be pleased. But if you should say, 
“You have a face that would stop a clock,” she would likely break 
off diplomatic relations. Yet essentially these two statements are the 
same. It’s the inference they carry which makes the difference. 

It’s not so much what you say as the inference and implication of 
your voice, facial expression, and all you are which make the differ- 
ence. Some things we will take from one person but not from an- 
other, depending on whether the intention or inference is kindly or 


Is your life a positive or negative influence? Emerson said, “What 
you are speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what you say.” Unconsciously 
we put our aims, our desires, and ourselves into most everything we 
say and do. So unless—as the boys say—you are a “right guy,” a 
good fellow, who by past performance has earned respect and esteem, 
your words are going to bring negative results. Coming from you 
the expression, “when I look at you time ceases,” will likely sound as 


It’s the inference that counts. 


though you meant “You have a face that would stop a clock.” 


—WALTER COWEN 


The churchman relates that at a Sunday meeting of a men’s class 
one member rose and said to the teacher, “Will you please tell me 
how far in actual miles Dan is from Beersheba? I’ve heard, all my 
life, the familiar phrase, ‘from Dan to Beersheba,’ but never have 


known the distance.” 


Another member jumped to his feet. “Do I understand,” he asked, 
“that Dan and Beersheba are the names of places?” 


“Yes,” said the teacher. 


“That’s one on me,” he laughed. “I always thought they were 
husband and wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
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| The Bad Check 


By MARJORY LOUISE BRACHER 


Wuen Mr. Moser met Doctor Ames 
on the street one day and told about 
a plan he had in his mind, the pastor 
questioned him sharply. “Sure you can 
take on that much, Joe? That’s quite a 
load for one man.” 

“Business has been good, mighty 
good,” Moser repeated, not without sat- 
isfaction. He had just turned 50, but as 
he often said to his wife, he didn’t feel 
a day over 35. He came from a long- 
lived family, and he could see no rea- 
son why he shouldn’t be running his 
business another 30 years, 

“Agnes is married now, and Tom’s 
had all the schooling he wants. There 
isn't a reason in the world why I can’t 
do this.” 

“Your wife knows about it, I sup- 
pose?” Doctor Ames reached up and 
broke a twig from a bare overhanging 
branch. 

“Of course she does, and she thinks 
it’s a fine idea. This is how I feel about 
it, Doctor Ames,” Mr, Moser explained 
earnestly. “Suppose times do get worse, 
and I can’t go on with this as I hope. 
T’ll always have the satisfaction of 
knowing that for one whole year I have 
helped give certain people a chance to 
hear the Gospel. It will be almost like 
I had spent a year on the mission field 
myself. I could never do that. But I’ve 
made some money and I’d like to give 
some of it back to God this way.” 


Docror Ames said nothing. He had 
taken a knife from his pocket and was 
absently whittling at the twig. 

“Tl keep up my church pledge and 
the rest of our giving like I always do,” 
Moser went on. “This is extra. I’ll have 
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the check for you in a few weeks.” 

The old minister closed his knife and. 
put the twig in a pocket. “Twelve hun 
dred dollars is a lot of money,” he com= 
mented softly. : 

‘Tm glad to do it,’ the other man 
said simply and also with some pride. 
“Glad I happened to run into you. I'd 
been wanting to talk to you about this.” 

As they parted Doctor Ames said,, 
“Joe, you’re a generous man,” but even) 
as he said it, his keen blue eyes 
searched Moser’s. 


Ir was on a Sunday as he was leaving: 
the church that Mr. Moser handed the: 
check to Doctor Ames. “I’d like to see: 
you, Pastor. Something I need to talk: 
over with you,’ he murmured as he: 
shook hands briefly and went down the 
steps behind his wife. . 

Afterward, in the study at the par-. 
sonage, Doctor Ames took the check: 
out of his pocket and looked at it a long: 
time. Then he put it away carefully ins 
a top drawer of his desk. 

In the early days of his ministry Johm’ 
Barrington Ames would have gone att 
once to talk with a parishioner whe» 
wanted to see him. But he had learnec) 
that time takes care of many a problem | 
And he had a notion too, that the Holy 
Spirit needs a little time to prepare the 
way for God’s messenger. It was Friday 
morning before he went around te 
Moser’s Grain and Feeds. 

Joe Moser was busy. Hands behinel 
his back, old Doctor Ames wandered! 
through the long sheds, smelling the 
good clean smells of hay and wheat ancl 
corn, the smells of his boyhood. Thers 
he stood on the loading platform watch-- 
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ng men put bags of feed into trucks. 
When at last Moser came out of his 
office, they sat on a bale of hay, in the 
warm sunshine, and talked of weather, 
business, markets, the big crop of corn. 
octor Ames waited for the man to tell 
im that the entire support of a mis- 
Msionary was a little too much after all. 
/But the check was not mentioned. 


“Tr’s my Boy, Tom, and this girl he’s 
‘been going out with,” Moser finally said. 

Doctor Ames pulled a straw from the 
S bale and chewed on it reflectively. 

“Ginny Martin. Virginia, her real 
name is.” 

“Fred Martin’s girl?” Doctor Ames 
asked without looking up. 

Moser answered with feeling. “She’s 
Fred’s daughter, but she isn’t the girl 
for Tom! I believe in marrying for love, 
but by George I think maybe the 
Europeans have got something when 
the old folks pick out who their chil- 
dren should marry.” 

He went on in some bitterness and 
disappointment. He was sure Tom was 
set on marrying, maybe in the summer. 

Moser had said too much, and now Tom 

avoided him, refusing to say more than 

“sood morning” when he came down 

to breakfast. 

“You know how we've brought Tom 

up, in the church and all. And we gave 
him a good education. His mother and 
I would have been pleased to see him 
a minister, but that wasn’t what he 
wanted. I didn’t say much, A boy has 
to do what he feels he’s cut out to do. 
Now if he’d only marry the right kind 
of girl, I couldn’t ask for more. But this 
one! She’ll tear down all his mother 
and I have taught him!” 


“Ginny DOoESN’T look like such a bad 
Sort,” Doctor Ames protested mildly. 
“T didn’t say she’s bad. But she isn’t 
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the right kind for Tom. It ought to be 
stopped before it goes any farther.” 

“And you wanted me—” the old man 
prompted. 

Moser’s face reddened a little. “Well, 
you kind of have a way with young 
folks. I thought maybe if you talked 
to Tom— He won't listen to me.” 
With that he dropped the subject. 

Those who met Doctor Ames on the 
streets of Springwood that sunny morn- 
ing would not have guessed he had 
more of his mind than autumn leaves. 

At home he found the study windows 
opened wide, and his wife in the midst 
of cleaning. He sat down at his desk 
to address an envelope to the Foreign 
Mission Board, then got out the check 
he had put away on Sunday. Thought- 
fully he held it up to the light. “That’s 
a bad check, Martha.” 


Mrs. Ames looked over her husband’s 
shoulder. “Why, Joe Moser never wrote 
a bad check in his life! Certainly he 
wouldn’t write one to the Mission 
Board.” 

“It’s a bad check,” the Doctor re- 
peated. He slipped it into the envelope, 
but without sealing or stamping the 
latter, he propped it against the row 
of books at the back of his desk. 

Doctor Ames of the Elm Street 
Church was a familiar figure on the 
streets of Springwood. His broad back 
and his broad hat were likely to be 
seen anywhere, any time. If he strolled 
alone on soft autumn evenings, no one 
paid any heed. If he were abroad at 
an hour when most clergymen were at 
breakfast or in their studies, few 
thought it strange. 

He saw Tom and his girl, Ginny, 
lingering in the shadows and knew the 
affair to be as serious as the boy’s 
father guessed. He saw Fred Martin 
walking to work in the mornings, Fred, 
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who for years had been a rider in Joe 
Moser’s car. 

He happened along Main Street one 
evening just as Tom Moser was coming 
out of the law office where he worked. 
It was natural that they should walk a 
few blocks together. “Nice girl Ive 
been seeing you with.” 

Tom was perceptibly defensive. “Of 
course she is.” Determinedly, and not 
too skillfully, he changed the subject. 

If there had been opportunity Doctor 
Ames might have talked to Joe Moser 
that night at the men’s club meeting. 
But there was a great deal of business. 
The men were making plans for an 
evangelism visitation, and the pastor 
had to supply them with lists of names. 
It was late when the meeting came to 
an end, and all the men were anxious 
to get home. 9 


Ir was a busy season in the church, 
what with the confirmation class getting 
underway, and much extra calling to 
be done. Doctor Ames had little time 
to devote to handicapped romance. But 
he did go to the store where Ginny 
Martin worked, to buy his wife’s birth- 
day present, and took care that it was 
Ginny who waited on kim. He made a 
long business of selecting the gift and 
joked with the girl while he did it. 

As she gave him the carefully 
wrapped package, Ginny leaned im- 
pulsively over the counter. “Doctor 
Ames, I'd like to go to church, not just 
on account of Tom either. But if I go, 
Mr. Moser will think I’m doing it to get 
Tom. We don’t know what to do. Tom 
gave me his old Catechism. I’d really 
like to know more about the things I 
read there, I truly want to go to church. 
I’ve wanted to for a long time.” 

Other customers were waiting. 
“Could I come to your house some- 
time?” The old man said she might. 
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Carefully he hid his wife’s presenti 
in the shed where he kept his garder) 
tools, and guilelessly went in at the 
kitchen door. 

“Mr. Westberg phoned,” Mrs. Amal 
told him. “Something about this visita~ 
tion. He says its imo tant and wand 
you to call right away.” 


Doctor Ames went to the phone. ~ 
“It’s like this, Pastor. Joe Moser anc 
I were supposed to go calling together) 
Last week I was too busy, and now 


‘Joe’s gone out to Illinois to try to buy 


a couple of carloads of corn. I hate te 
put it off until he gets back. That woulce 
be pretty late. Shall I do them myself?” 

“You do half the list and leave the 
other half for Joe,” Doctor Ames an- 
swered. “Read me the list.” Westberg: 
did so, and as he read the names thé 

minister checked each one. “You take 
this. Leave that one for Joe.” 

“O. K., Doctor. I'll see that Joe geth 
his list as soon as he comes home.” 

It was the following Monday evening: 
when Joe Moser phoned the parsonage 
He had made a successful trip, having: 
found not two, but three, carloads o! 
corn, and would inevitably realize « 
neat profit. “About these calls I’m te 
make,” he said affably. “I don’t suppose 
that I can get around to all of them ir 
the time that’s left, but I'll take care o! 
as many as I can.” 

A brief silence preceded Docto» 
Ames’s reply. “Joe, it’s mighty im. 
portant that each one of those calls,be 
made.” 

The voice at the other end of the 
wire was nervously agreeable. “Sure: 
I know what you mean. I’ll do my best.” 


THE OLD MAN hung up the receives 
and went into his study. He was no* 
surprised when, a short time later, # 
car stopped in front of the parsonagi 
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and he heard a man’s steps on the walk 
that led to the study door. Nor was he 
surprised that the man was Moser. 
“Come in, Joe.” 

“About these calls,” Moser was fail- 
ing in his attempt to be casual. “This 
first one,” he began again. “Don’t you 
think it would be a good idea to give it 
to someone else? You know how things 
are between me and Fred Martin right 
now. I don’t think it would do much 
good for me to call on him.” 

Doctor Ames was looking intently at 
a pencil he had taken from his pocket. 
“T know,” he said. “I know how it is 
between you and Fred, now. I know 
how it has been between you for a long 
time.” 

The silence was broken only by the 
ticking of the old-fashioned clock on 
the wall. Doctor Ames looked squarely 
at the man. “That is the call you must 
make... first...now... tonight.” 


Moser’s FACE was white. He looked 
less like a successful businessman than 
like a small boy sent to the dentist 
alone. There was no pretense in what 
he said: “I just can’t. That’s the one 
thing I can’t do. I can’t make any of 
these calls. I could do anything else 
for the church.” 

There was no leniency in the min- 
ister’s voice. “This is the one thing you 
/must do. You see Fred Martin. I’ll be 
right here all the time, praying.” 

Nothing more was said. Presently Joe 
Moser went out. 

In an hour he was back. His steps 
were quicker on the walk, and he came 
in without knocking. “Why didn’t you 
tell me how it would be?” he cried. 
“T never was so scared in all my life. 
My knees were shaking and my mouth 
was dry. When Fred came to the door, 
all I could think of to say to him was 
just the plain truth, that I was ashamed 
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I had never spoke to him about God. 

“And do you know what he said?” 
In his excitement he grabbed Doctor 
Ames by the arm. “He said, ‘Joe, all 
these years I’ve wondered what you 
got out of going to church. I always 
sort of thought you’d tell me some 
morning driving to work. But you 
never did, and I didn’t have the nerve 
to ask.’ That’s exactly what he said, 
Doctor Ames! 


“AND THEN do you know what I did? 
I sat down there in his front room and 
I told him plain, not the way you’d say 
it, but just how I feel, about God. I 
didn’t know myself, because I’d never 
tried to say it before. I almost preached 
him a sermon right there. And Tom 
and Ginny were in the kitchen, and 
they came in. She had Tom’s Cate- 
chism. Ginny and Fred started asking 
me questions. But that’s where I quit. 
I told them they’d have to see you.” 
Moser glanced at the clock. “I’ve got 
time for one more call tonight. I’m 
going to do every one on my list.” 

“Joe, what was it you had against 
Ginny, that you didn’t want Tom to 
marry her?” 

“Nothing,” Joe Moser answered 
humbly. “Just that she wasn’t a Chris- 
tian.” 

When he had gone, Doctor Ames 
picked up the envelope that had stood 
propped against the books on his desk. 
He blew the dust from it, and took out 
the twelve hundred dollar check. Hear- 
ing his wife’s footsteps in the hall, he 
looked up. “Joe Moser just made his 
check good,” he told her. 

“John Ames, you can’t tell me that 
wasn’t a good check the day he wrote 
it and every day since!” 

“It was a bad check,” he insisted, but 
there was a twinkle in his eye. “A bad 
check in the bank of heaven.” 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR A HERO: MARTIN LUTHER 


TED wASs proudly showing his cousin, 
Dean, around the church. They stopped 
in front of a large picture window near 
the entrance to the church school. 

“He is dressed different from the peo- 
ple in the other windows,” observed 
Dean. 

“That's because he lived hundreds of 
years after the Bible-times people. 
That’s Martin Luther, wearing his pro- 
fessor’s gown.” 

“Martin Luther.” Dean was remem- 
bering something he had been told. “He 
founded our church, didn’t he?” 

“Thats right: 

“There are words underneath.” Dean 
went closer to the window. “Here stand 
I,” he read. “That’s a funny thing to 
put on a church window.” 

“That's what Luther said when he 
was defying the Pope and all the 
princes. They wanted him to say that 
he had been teaching things that were 
not true, and he wouldn't.” » 

“What things?” 


“WELL,” TED stopped to think. “People 
had got in the way of thinking that God 
was far away from them and hard to 
please. They thought there was no use 
trying to pray directly to God, but that 
you had to have someone take your part 
—a saint, maybe. So they prayed to 
the saints. They thought, too, that they 
needed priests to present their prayers 
and offerings.” 

“Sort of like a far-away king,” sug- 
gested Dean. 

“Yes, and a king that was hard to 
please but could be won over if you did 
the right things. That’s why people in 
those days did without things they 
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liked. Or they might give money to the 
church, or say prayers so many times, 


or go to visit some far-away church, all 


because they wanted to please God so 
he wouldn’t punish them for their sins.” 


“Well, God is not like that,” said Dean - 


positively. 
“No, sir, and Luther knew it. He 


knew that you could never do enough © 
good to make up for all the wrong you 
did. And anyway, the more he thought ~ 
about it, the more he felt that God was ; 
a loving Father who wanted to forgive — 
us, not someone you had to buy off.” — 


Ted looked up to see his father standing 
inside the door. 


“Say, I’m glad you came, Dad,” he 


said with a sigh of relief. “Dean was ~ 
asking me questions that I had a hard © 


time answering.” 


“I think you were doing very well,” — 
said Father. “When we get home, boys, — 
you might want to read a story Jesus © 


told that shows us the kind of loving 


Father that God is—ready and eager — 


to forgive us and welcome us as sons 
if we will only turn to him. It is the 
story of the prodigal son in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke’s gospel.” 


We Reap THE Brste: The Story of the — 


Prodigal Son. Luke 15:11-32. 


WE Sinc a Hymn: Come, let us join © 


with faithful souls 
Hymnal 282). 


(Parish School 


WE Pray Together: We thank Thee, 
loving Father, for men who are brave — 
enough to stand up for the right and the 


truth. Amen. 
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Eliphaz Tries Again 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read Job 15:I—17:16 


IN THE SECOND ROUND of speeches, 
Job’s “comforters” try a new line of 
argument. In the first round they laid 
great emphasis on the wisdom and 
power of God. They tried to use the 
fear of God, expressed in Job’s speeches, 
to break down his sense of integrity. 

They were vastly surprised at the 
failure of Job to accept the doctrine 
commonly held that affliction was al- 
ways evidence of wickedness. They 
could not accept Job’s claim of inno- 
cence, nor could they keep silent in the 
presence of his irreverent challenge to 
God’s justice toward him. To them, 
Job’s wild charges against God were 
proof enough of his wickedness. Now 
they will appeal to human experience 
in the hope that this might lead Job to 
change his attitude. 


Jos 15 carrres the address of Eliphaz. 
He is the captain of the debating team. 
His address may be divided into two 
sections: first, 15:1-16, discusses Job’s 
treatment of his friends; second, 15:17- 
35, states the belief of Eliphaz as to the 
fate of the wicked. 

Eliphaz feels deeply hurt at Job’s 
attitude toward his three well-meaning 
friends. Instead of appreciation Job has 
given them long windy speeches that 
evade the issue (1-6). He finds proof 
enough of Job’s sin in this. “Thine own 
mouth condemneth thee, and not I.” 
Then he challenges Job’s claim to wis- 
dom (7-11). He quotes a proverb in 
verse 7, that is much like an ancient 
saying from India “Yes, yes, he is the 
first man, no wonder he is so wise.” 
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Ironically he asks if Job presumes to 
be as wise as the elders, no doubt con- 
sidering himself one of them. Had the 
secrets of God been revealed to him? 
Then (12-16) he puts Job in his place 
by the assurance that before the holi- 
ness of God, no mere man could claim 
innocence. 


EvipHaz proceeds to instruct Job (17- 
19). “I will shew thee, hear me.” And 
he bases his instructions on the wisdom 
of the ancients, universally accepted. 
This wisdom holds that the wicked suf- 
fer pain all their days (20-35). It is a 
terrible picture of the fate of the man 
who stretches out his hand against God. 
If he builds cities they will be de- 
stroyed. What he wins he cannot keep. 
Like a vine, his branches may be green 
and bear fruit for a time, but will 
wither and die before there is any har- 
vest. “They that conceive mischief 
bring forth trouble.” All claims of in- 
nocence on the part of Job are thus 
swept aside. His case is judged so far 
as Eliphaz is concerned. 


Jop’s ANSWER requires two chapters, 
16 and 17. It may be divided into four 
parts. First, 16:1-5, reveals his disgust 
at the desertion of his friends. Second, 
16:6-17, is a pathetic picture of his 
awful sense of isolation. Third, 16:18— 
17:9, expresses some hope that he may 
have a witness in heaven. Fourth, 17: 
10-16, repudiates the optimism of his 
friends as to the final happy outcome 
of the whole matter. He knows God has 
decreed his death. 

“Miserable comforters are ye all,” 
sums up his feeling toward the three 
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friends. He could make windy speeches 
against them if they were in his situa- 
tion and he in theirs. Then Job ex- 
presses his feeling of the futility of the 
whole argument. 

But dramatic poems are not con- 
structed out of silence. He must try to 
show his friends how terrible is his 
sense of aloneness (16:6-17). Not only 
have his friends turned against him 
with prejudiced judgments, but God 
too, like some great giant, had taken 
him by the neck and shaken him to 
pieces. Like an archer he had driven 
the arrows of affliction into his body. 
His face is covered with tears. Yet, he 
insists, there is no injustice or impurity 
in him. 

Ir Is A MARTYR’S death to which he is 
being condemned (16:18—17:9). He 
appeals to the earth to cover his blood. 
The witness of his innocence is in the 
record of heaven. His friends scorn 
him, so he must appeal to God. If he 
could only plead his case before God 
as he would plead with a neighbor! 

Here again is a faint evidence of that 
universal desire for mediation with 
God. He is sure of his destruction be- 
cause he has no approach to God. A 
grave awaits him. No use appealing 
to his friends. From them he may re- 
ceive flattery, pious hopes of a return 
to health and prosperity. But nothing 
more. He is doomed to martyrdom by 
the decision of God and he must face it 
alone because of the desertion of his 
friends. 

His one vague comfort is found in his 
sense of integrity. When his story is 
known “upright men will be aston- 
ished.” It will not be as a man punished 
for his wickedness, but as an innocent 
man punished by an arbitrary God, that 
he will be remembered. He will die a 
martyr, not a criminal, 
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Job’s conclusion (17:10-16) is once 
more a repudiation of the hope of his 
friends for final restoration. He may 
be justified before the world but it will 
be after he is dead. His friends have 
challenged his wisdom and to them he 


can honestly say, “I cannot find one 


wise man among you.” 

So far as he is concerned he knows 
that nothing but the grave awaits him. 
His self-pity is expressed in horrible 


pictures of the grave. “I have said to | 


corruption, Thou art my father: to the 
worm, Thou art my mother and my 
sister.” 


HOWEVER WELL-INTENTIONED were the |“ 


three friends of Job, they only added | 
insult to injury. “Job’s comforters” has © 
become the term for the well-inten- — 


tioned friends who say the wrong things }., 
and only add deeper depression to the }; 


sufferer’s lot. Their frank acceptance | 
of Job’s guilt led them to question his }, 


sincerity as well as his wisdom. 


They believed that Job’s only hope ; 


lay in confession of sin and throwing 


himself on the mercy of God. Certainly — 
their purpose was good. To save him | 


from eternal damnation they thought it 
necessary to awaken his conscience. 
They knew it was bitter medicine they 
offered Job, but they thought it was his 
only hope. 

Job responded in the only way he 
could. He was not willing to confess 
sins that he knew he had not com- 
mitted. He could not get a specific in- 
dictment of his sins from God. His 


friends could only speak in general 4}. 
terms of the relation between affliction | 
and sin. They did not accept his protest — 
of innocence. So God and man seemed 


against him. In such an unequal con- 
test, Job saw only destruction at the 
end. It is in this mood that he hears a) 
second address from Bildad. 
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Suggestive? 


“No,” sarp Jerry definitely, “I am 
not dolling up in any fool costume to go 
to a Halloween party.” 

“But you must!” Joan protested. 
“You're always saying a strong Luther 
‘League means a strong church tomor- 
row, but you don’t want to co-operate 
when the kids decide to have a party 
‘and want everyone to come masked.” 
‘She pushed her empty plate aside and 
leaned toward him as she smiled her 
‘most winning smile. 


“T’VE MADE MANY sacrifices to advance 
the cause of the Luther League,” Jerry 
assured her. “I’ve provided transporta- 
tion to rallies when I was so sick of 
rallies I could yell. I’ve brow-beaten 
irresponsible teen-agers into being re- 
sponsible officers till now we have not 
only respectable devotional meetings 
but business meetings that actually 
transact a little business. I’ve drummed 
up membership by insisting to reluctant 
parents that the Luther League pro- 
gram is every bit as worthwhile, inter- 
esting, and full of possibilities for 
worthwhile recreation as the Scouts, 
the ‘Y,’ or the assorted youth centers 
that are still mushrooming all over 
town. But there’s a limit to every- 
thing.” 

“But, Dad, the kids are expecting 
you.” This time it was Mark who took 
up the argument, as he came back from 
the kitchen with a foaming glass of 
milk. “You come to everything and it 
_ won’t seem right for you to duck out of 

this, They’ll think you don’t approve 
_ of what they’re doing.” 

“Of course I approve of their having 
a party if they want one. I just plain 
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do not have the time, the T-I-M-E, for 
that sort of thing.” 


“Pass ME THAT cake, Joan. If you eat 
any more you won't be able to get into 
that old-fashioned costume Mrs. Scott 
is lending you.” 

“Don’t have to worry about yours, do 
you?” she giggled. “Honestly, Mother, 
do you think Mark ought to wear that 
hula dancer’s costume?” 

“Tll have more on than I wear on 
the beach,” her brother assured her. 
“Time I get all those leis around my 
neck I’m pretty well covered.” 

“But it’s so sort of suggestive!” 

Mark looked at her with adult amuse- 
ment. “There’s that word again. Ever 
since the folks have been back from 
Philadelphia you can hardly say five 
sentences without getting in that word 
suggestive.” He tipped up his glass to 
drain the last drop of milk. 

He turned to his father. “Did I tell 
you how the English ‘prof’ got a whole 
lot of the fellows to read a biography 
of Shakespeare by telling them it was 
very suggestive? They kept on reading 
and reading and still they didn’t come 
to anything they would call suggestive. 
When they asked him about it he said 
he had always thought that the word 
meant putting ideas into someone’s head 
and he was sure that book put more 
ideas into their heads than their cra- 
niums had held for a long time. They 
were ready to tar and feather him.” 


“THAT REMINDS ME,” Joan sighed, “I 
have to go to the library this evening. 
We’ve an ancient history assignment 
that is a honey.” She sighed again, 
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rather elaborately. 

“Thought you liked ancient history,” 
said Mark. 

“I do when I have the right books to 
work with. But our textbook is just 
for general background. We have all 
sorts of special assignments. Either I 
should have an encyclopedia at home or 
I have to go to the library in the eve- 
nings.” She looked hurt out of all pro- 
portion to the occasion. I began to smell 
a rat. 

“Let’s get these dishes done and I'll 
walk down with you,” I proposed. “T 
need to get some information about 
Indian textiles. I think they'll have 
what I want.” 

Joan looked nonplussed for a mo- 
ment. “I have a few things I have to 
do here before I go,” she parried. “TI 
have some algebra to finish.” 

“Can't that wait till we come back?” 
TI teased. 

“Tell you what, why don’t you go 
along now and I'll do the dishes and my 
algebra and come when I get ready?” 

“Better take her up on that,” urged 
Jerry. “I can drop you off on the way 
to my stewardship committee meeting.” 
She wasn't carrying off the situation 
very smoothly. 


“Prruars Marx could walk to the 
library with Joan then?” I managed to 
keep my face straight, “I don’t like her 
wandering about the streets alone at 
night.” 

“Oh, I won't be alone.” Joan laughed, 
but she looked uncomfortable. “Ginny 
and Linda are going to stop for me.” 

“Then I'll go with your father, Three 
girls together ought to be perfectly safe. 
But come straight to the library. Don’t 
just make the library an excuse to 
spend the evening strolling.” 

“We won't,” Joan assured me, all 
innocence. “How could you think of 
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such a thing?” 

“Nasty of me, isn’t it?” I agreed. 

“Suggestive,” said Mark. ‘Putting: 
ideas in her head.” 

My winter coat felt good as I joined 
Jerry in the car. He turned out of the 
drive and headed down toward Main_ 
street. “How,” he asked, “did you know 
Joan had made a date with those girls?” 


“T’vVE KNOWN HER too long not to know 
when there’s a hidden meaning in what 
she’s saying. By the way, I know how 
busy you are, and I don’t want to urge 


mined not to do, but I think they will 
really be disappointed if you don’t Rite 
in at the Halloween party for a while. ; 
T'll think up some sort of costume that 
won't be too much trouble if you change 
your mind.” 

“Oh, Pll probably end up by going. 
It’s just that I’m so rushed catching up 
the odds and ends that have come un- },; 
raveled in my absence that I thought [jj 


Right now I certainly don’t feel called 
to the ministry of Halloween parties.” 

“T know what you mean. Well, if you” 
change your mind, I'll rig up a costume. 
But don’t let me influence you.” 

We drove along in silence for a while. 
If the man beside me had been anyone 
but Jerry I'd have thought he was angry 
as he glared at the road ahead. 

“Are they worth a penny?” I asked. 

Jerry came back to the present with 
a jerk. “They’d better be,” he laughed. 
“I'm thinking about double discipleship: 
and all the things I heard in Philadel- 
phia. For this committee tonight I'd 
like to weave them into something that: 
would make them see what I see.’ 

“You want to say something sug~ 
gestive?” 

“Right! I want to put ideas into their 
heads!” i, 


The Lutherar 


oison words 


We have a son 12 years old, who is very 
all for his age and very thin. Otherwise 
e seems to be all right—healthy and 
ctive. 
I have wondered when he will start to 
ow up. But his size hasn’t worried me 
aearly so much as have his father’s antics. 
y husband frequently teases and ridi- 
cules him for being a “shorty” and a 
“skinny.” The boy has been very much 
noyed and embarrassed by this teasing, 
specially because it sometimes happens 
hen we have guests. One result of this 
xperience is that the boy tries to stay 
way when there are visitors at the house, 
d another is that the other boys have 
‘taken their cue from my husband and they 
ase Frank about being a midget. 
Charlie just thinks it’s fun to “razz” the 
boy, and doesn’t seem to care if he does 
‘embarrass him. I have protested against 
this unfair treatment, but my objections 
are brushed off as though they were noth- 
ing at all. 

Am I finicky? 
) doesn’t seem just. 


Is Charlie right? It 


You're right. Charlie is wrong. The 
teasing may seem trivial to the person 
who is giving it, but not to the boy who 
is receiving it. Your husband is reveal- 
ing that he doesn’t understand human 

/ nature very well. And for him to em- 
barrass his son in the presence of guests 
is unpardonable. 

I know of a case somewhat similar to 
this one. A boy had to suffer such rid- 
icule that even in his adult life he con- 
tinues to labor under a severe feeling 
of inferiority. He has a hard time to 
approach and talk to people—even in- 
dividuals he has known for a long time. 
He’s afraid to stand up for his rights, to 
seek a better job, or to develop a nor- 
mal social life in the church and the 
community. He himself traces the trou- 
ble back to the constant belittling treat- 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


ment which his father gave him. 

Such treatment is grossly unfair. This 
father should at once desist from his 
foolhardy behavior, recognize the good 
qualities the boy possesses, and praise 
him for them. He can yet undo his mis- 
chief, if he will. 

This boy’s slow growth may be due 
to an inactive pituitary gland, some 
other glandular imbalance, or a physical 
disturbance. The oncoming of adoles- 
cence may in a natural way change him 
decidedly. A physician should be con- 
sulted—certainly if his growth doesn’t 
speed up in the next few years, but bet- 
ter right now. 

Both medical and psychological as- 
sistance may be in order. 


Idiot 


Are children ever born so far from nor- 
mal that training is in vain? 


Yes. A profound or low-grade idiot 
cannot be taught anything—he is un- 
improvable, whether he belongs to the 
apathetic or the excitable type. Super- 
ficial or higher-grade idiots are slightly 
improvable, The best idiot never ad- 
vances beyond the two-year level of in- 
telligence. This grade of feeble-minded 
persons can never be more than insti- 
tutional cases. 

Imbeciles are improvable in varying 
degrees, depending upon their actual 
condition—low-grade, middle-grade, or 
high-grade. Idio-imbeciles (border-line 
cases) can learn some self-help and, to 
a smaller degree, assistance to others. 
Imbeciles range from two to eight years 
in mentality. 

Morons range from eight to 12 years 
in mental capacity. There are many, 
many more of them than of the other 
two classes, The best of them frequently 
pass for normal; only an examination 
may reveal the facts, 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


“TL Predict” 


Tho Christian Outlook. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper. 225 pages. $2.50. 

Would you like to know what the future has in store for Christianity? A distin- 
guished church historian gives his answer, in this bright and interesting analysis of the 
church’s past and present, from which he plots predictions as to Christianity’s future. 


In a time of confusion and uncertainty as to the nature of the church, brought on by {i 


its divisions, competitions, and relative futilities, this book brings courage and hope — 


“Christianity is in its youth, and the best 
days lie ahead.” Other religions reaching 
back in time further than Christianity are 
dead or moribund. Christianity lives be- 
cause of the Gospel—which is eternal. “The 
Church is the vehicle of the Gospel.” Its 
forms will change and some of them fail, 
but the Gospel—never! 

From which of the existing forms will 
the future Christianity develop? What can 
or should we do as Christians to help guide 
the future course of Christianity? Shall 
there be, and shall we work for an all- 
embracing world church? These are some 
questions Prof. Latourette considers and 
attempts to answer. His familiarity with 
the facts of Christian history—he is pro- 
fessor of Oriental history at Yale Univer- 
sity—gives weight to his conclusions. 

However, it seems to this reviewer that 
the deprecation of “confessionalism”—typ- 
ical or free-church theology, and the ex- 
planation of much “Free-Church” Prot- 
estant weakness and confusion—is an es- 
sential error in liberal Christian thinking 
that needs correction, if free evangelical 
Christianity is to retain and proclaim the 
“Gospel.” For how can we know, much 
less proclaim the Gospel, unless it be de- 
fined? Confessionalism is nothing more nor 
less than the important business of defining 
and being clear about what we believe. 

The book as a whole is exceedingly help- 
ful in thinking through the problem of the 
church, Prof. Latourette’s grasp of the 
facts, warm faith, and vivid style will hold 
the interest and feed the heart and mind 
of all pastors and laymen who want light 
and leading on the future. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Paut H. Krauss 
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Essays on Management 


Toward a More Efficient Church. By William a 
H. Leach. Revell. 124 pages. $1.50. | 


fields of church administration. It is a 
guide to all churches with the courage to_ 
test their organizations. The book is a_ 
serious study of church ‘efficiency. 

Dr. Wm. H. Leach, well-known editor © 
of Church Management, is the dean of iy 
those who teach, practice or study church 
administration. Twenty-five years of ex- } 
perience have given him a wide knowledge J}, f 
of this field. Each chapter is simply writ-_ ir 
ten, with a series of helpful questions and | hh 
answers at the close. i 

Chapter Five on “Adequate, Democratic — 
Financing” gives the answer to all money ul 
problems in the church, and is worth the 
price of the book. 

Two errors in names are noted: “United 
Lutheran Convention” (page 37), and the 
“new Lutheran Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia” (page 80). 

Any church council which will set aside 
five evenings for reading and discussion 
of these five chapters will find their think- 
ing clearly directed toward a more efficient 
church, T,. Benron PEEry 

Wichita, Kan. 


This Blest Communion. By Paul H. Burgdorf, 
Northwestern, 208 pages. “$2, 

Pastor Burgdorf provides 15 Communion. h 
sermons, which are based on texts found! | Ry, 
in the Common Service. They consist of’ hy 
very true words, addressed to the real ky, 
needs in personal life.. in 

The Lutheran a 


In the entrance portion of Town 
Tall, Philadelphia, on the first day of 
‘ne recent sixteenth convention of the 
Jnited Lutheran Church, the question 
yas put to us, “How many conventions 
£ the ULCA have you attended?” 
en we replied, “Sixteen, including 
ne present one,’ the countenance of 
aat inquirer registered surprise. We 
save felt especially privileged because 
‘)s a delegate, or as editor of Tue Lu- 
'HERAN, or by the courteous invitation 
£ the present editor, Dr. Ruff, we have 
ot missed a single occasion when our 
)hurch was “in biennial convention as- 
embled.” 

Looking back over the 30 years that 
1ave elapsed since the merger, delega- 
ions gathered in New York on Nov. 
‘4, 1918, to consummate by adoption 
‘%£ formal resolutions the combination 
‘o£ separated groups of congregations 
nto the powerful, resourceful, growing 
ommunity of believers which has re- 
ently met in Philadelphia, we can un- 
erstand the grateful assurance of faith 
t was so obvious in the sessions of 
e recent gathering. Judged by its 
rogress the Lord’s blessing has rested 
on the ULCA. 

‘One is considerably shocked by dis- 
‘overing that the constituent synods are 
i dozen fewer in 1948 than in 1918, and 
uch trends as one can see point to an 
2ven greater, though temporary, lessen- 
g. The delegations at the New York 
mvention numbered 44. Thirty years 
ter changes in jurisdictions have re- 
uced the number of synods to 32. 
The secretary’s report of duly ac- 
‘xredited and voting representatives to 
) New York recorded 115. In the three 
‘decades following, and without chang- 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


ing the unit of representation, the num- 
ber of delegates was 574. Cessation of 
controversies within overlapping areas, 
better means of transportation, better 
discernment of mutual benefits, and we 
may hope leadership more responsive 
to the grace of God, account for this 
seeming shrinkage. 

The membership of the ULCA in 
1918 was estimated to be 750,000 con- 
firmed persons. The report received this 
month in Philadelphia numbered con- 
firmed members at 1,320,468. It is a 
“srand and glorious feeling” that such 
growth engenders. 

The above comparisons omit entirely 
a group of new names in the roll of 
synods, those officially titled “Asso- 
ciate.” The list reads: Andhra, Japan, 
British Guiana, Argentina, and Liberia. 
These are the products of missionaries’ 
labors in the areas indicated. Not all 
of them were begun and fostered since 
the ULCA’s formation, but their or- 
ganizations date two in 1927, one in 
1943, and two within the current year. 
It is confidently expected that they will 
use the powers which synodical organ- 
ization conveys to increase their na- 
tional ministries, approach closer to 
self-support, and testify to the power 
and authority of evangelical faith. 

There will be—as always happens 
when the church by its activities is obe- 
dient to the commands of the Lord to 
proclaim his gospel—reciprocal reac- 
tions in the home churches. 


As shown by the minutes 

We do not apologize for our admira- 
tion of the accomplishments which have 
rewarded the ULCA during the three 
decades of its stewardship of divine 
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grace. Among the forms of measure- 
ment that have appealed to us is one 
derived from the number of pages re- 
quired for recording the first and the 
most recent of ULCA conventions. The 
transaction in 1918 required 113 pages 
for their official recording. The Bulletin 
which was mailed to the delegates in 
advance of this year’s meeting con- 
tained 714 pages and a cover. 

It must be admitted that the proceed- 
ings of that first, the merger meeting, 
were largely worked out in advance by 
a Ways and Means committee, and that 
the assets of the combination—if one 
may apply that term to much that was 
traditional and spiritual—which accom- 
panied the accretions of material things 
went back to 1826 when the General 
Synod was formed. 

Within those 113 pages one finds the 
report of an ecclesiastical corporation 
entered into in accordance with the laws 
of the Commonwealth of New York for 
corporations “not for gain.” Chris- 
tianity displays to him who looks at it 
rightly, continuity from the time when 
our Lord drew from Peter the Apostolic 
confession, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” until now. This 
attribute of continuity came as the ob- 
ligation of the merger convention to 
gather, audit, receive and commit to 
competent agents the forms of organ- 
ization and the energies that had been 
developed and recognized as the pos- 
sessions of the three general bodies that 
were parties to the merger. On the one 
hand was the commitment of the pro- 
ducts of the active faith of generations 
of believers who had been first in con- 
gregations and then in the 44 synods 
whose representatives were “in conven- 
tion assembled.” Response to this was 
the acceptance of the trust “in the name 
of the Triune God and for the extension 
of His kingdom.” 
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One is amazed after three decades of | 


Surprisingly unified ; 

As one looks back over the events of 
the past three decades, he notes that 
only a short period of time had elapsed 
since “the favorite indoor sport,” es- 
pecially among the most prominent and 
influential of the men in high theo- 
logical positions, was to point out the) 
fallacies of sister communions. Not be- 
fore the conventions of 1910 could it) 
be said that the creedal positions of al } 
the parties to the merger of 1918 were) ; 
agreeable to each other. What an ob- 
serving member of another communio! 
described as being fied together at th 
top had a good deal of truth in it. | 

The facts are that Lutherans in thei 
relations to the several groups whic! 
had come into being during the decade’ 
from Muhlenberg’s time until 1918 ne 
only understood, but used, freedom t 
differ definitely in relation to eac}, 
other’s creeds and practices. In the set! 
up for merging, care was taken the 
no asset acquired by any group duriry 
the previous hundred years should & 
deprived of a place to continue unde 
the new regime. The principle thus la’ 
down resulted in what was the opposi ! 
of initial simplicity: there were |) 
“boards and agencies” and these wey 
complemented by 17 “Standing Con 
mittees.” Such an organization cou | 
have made controversy more inten’ 
than before. | 

But by the grace of God and the e) 
igencies, foreign and domestic, that w 
have encountered, the opposite of stri_ 
has been the characteristic of t! 
ULCA. The cloven hoof for which eves | ' 
one looked in his neighbor, nobo« 
found. —NATHAN R. MELHORMY 
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Florida Synod to Co-operate in the 


Enlistment Emphasis in November 


By W. E. Pucu 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS of the Florida Synod are 
co-operating with the Parish and Church 
School Board enlistment emphasis. Three 

enlistment demonstrations are 
Florida scheduled in the state during 

November under the direction 
of the Rev. H. R. Middleswarth, of the 
Board. 

THE 21st ANNUAL convention of the Lu- 
ther League of Florida, at Camp O’Leno, 
registered 44 delegates. The Rev. George 
F. Schott, Jr., pastor of Calvary Church, 
Spencer, N. C., was the convention speaker; 
“Thy Church, O God,” the theme. Harold 
Park brought greetings and news from 
national headquarters. A budget in the 
amount of $448 for all purposes was 
adopted for the ensuing year. A special 
1949 objective, some furnishings for Trin- 
ity Church, Bradenton, was adopted. 

Officers elected for next year are: pres- 
ident, Miss Doris Simonsen, Jacksonville; 
vice president, David Orr, Miami; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Beth Ann Kreiser, West 
Palm Beach; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Gwendolyn Witt, Lake City; treasurer, 
Donald Castor, Tampa. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Jacksonville, the Rev. 
George F. Hart pastor, laid the cornerstone 
of its new building Aug. 29. Over 300 were 
present. The building is expected to be 
)ready for occupancy in January. The 

structure is estimated to cost about $100,000. 
Sr. Luxe’s Cuurcu of Lake City, the Rev. 
Francis I. Fesperman pastor, held the first 
service in its new building Oct. 3. Ded- 
icatory services awaited arrival of pews. 
This new congregation is a part of the 
Bethlehem parish served by Pastor Fes- 
perman. 

RECENT MEMORIALS at Resurrection 
Church, Daytona Beach, include a new 
missal stand, missal book and 50 new 
Christian Youth Hymnals. Under a recent 
Florida Supreme Court ruling, the pastor, 
the Rev. Oscar W. Houpt, is teaching Bible 
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in the Daytona Beach high schools. He 
was granted a Post-Advance Teaching 
Certificate by the state, thus meeting the 
requirements of the Supreme Court ruling. 
The classes are elective and meet five days 
per week; students are given full credit 
for the course and are accepted for high 
school graduation and college entrance. 

Grace Cxurcn, Lakeland, Dr. A. J. Holl 
pastor, dedicated a new organ Aug. 1 pur- 
chased by voluntary contributions. Sixty- 
five new members were added to the con- 
gregation during the first year of Dr. Holl's 
pastorate. The parish house is being ren- 
ovated, four new rooms added and a ven- 
tilating system installed. 

Sr. Paun’s Cxurcn, Tampa, the Rev. 
Royall A. Yount pastor, recently enjoyed a 
“double feature” movie program. The Mis- 
souri Synod’s “Reaching From Heaven” 
and our ULCA “Salt of the Earth” were 
shown. A recent gift of $3,500 to the build- 
ing fund by a friend brought encourage- 
ment; the same donor promised also to pay 
all plumbing costs in the new church soon 
to be under construction. 

AN aputr ciass of Holy Trinity, Miami, 
Dr, Luther A. Thomas pastor, has arranged 
to sponsor a new mission in North Miami 
Shores. This area has been approved by 
the Board of American Missions for imme- 
diate occupancy; the same applies also to 
Miami Beach. Holy Trinity will keep 
active contact with these two fields until 
they can be regularly supplied. 

On Aug. 22 the Rev. William J. Moretz 
was installed as the first regular pastor 
of Trinity congregation. Dr. Luther A. 
Thomas, president of synod, conducted the 
installation. 

Tse Rev. Carsten H. Lupper assumed 
the pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, Miami, 
Aug, 2. 

First Unirep Cxurcn, West Palm Beach, 
the Rev. William L. Dowler pastor, recently 
dedicated the new two-manual pipe organ, 
together with a set of 21 cathedral chimes, 
the latter the gift of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

“M-Day” was observed by the congre- 
gation of Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, 
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SN HOOT 


Lutheranism at Ohio County Fair 


Persons attending Montgomery County fair late this summer found three booths in which — 
religion was the chief emphasis—Roman Catholic, Christian Science and Lutheran. The last, pic-— 


tured above, was sponsored by the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of the Miami Valley and was 


responsible for the distribution of 60,000 pieces of literature, including devotional booklets, — 


pamphlets on mixed marriages, church history and doctrinal subjects. Luther Leaguers served as 


booth attendants and reported interest high. 


A similar booth was erected later at the Preble County Fair in the Buckeye state. 


the Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg pastor, Sept. 
26, at which each member was asked to 
signify what form of service he would un- 
dertake for the church this year. The cards 
were signed at church, collected by the 
ushers and presented at the altar, as a 
dedication of talents. 


Wentz Speaks of Amsterdam Meeting 


as Greatest Event Since Reformation 
By Witson P, Arp 


Hacerstown—“The greatest event in 
world history since the Protestant Refor- 
mation” was the way Dr. Abdel Ross 

Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary, 
Maryland described the World Coun- 
cil of Churches at Amsterdam when he ad- 
dressed over 1,000 persons at a meeting 
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sponsored by the Washington County 


Council of Churches held in St. John’s” 


Church here. 

Dr. Wentz cited five rays of promise that 
flashed from Amsterdam upon the sky of 
the future: 

1. Amsterdam proved that differences in 
denominations are far less important than 
the common faith in Christ as God. 

2. Amsterdam recognized that when de- 
nominations share with one another their 


spiritual treasures, all are richer and none — 


poorer. 


3. Amsterdam demonstrated that men _ 


and women of all ages, denominations, na- 


tions and tongues can worship, witness and 


work together. 

4. Amsterdam 
must not identify the Christian gospel with 
any particular economic order or political 
theory. 


5. Amsterdam created an organization — 


The Lutheran 


insisted that Christians 


Seed ee ey ee ee ee 


ough which Christians of the world may 
tudy, speak, stand and serve together, 


Tue Freepom Trarn visited Hagerstown 
Oct. 8. A statement issued by five leading 
ergymen requested that sermons on the 
tionship between religious ideals and 
the American form of freedom be preached, 
d that prayers for our country be in- 
eluded in the church services. A com- 
unity mass meeting in St. John’s Church 
d a parade were held the evening pre- 
ceding the visit of the train. 

EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY of Grace Church, 


} Westminster, Dr. Elwood S. Falkenstein 


pastor, was celebrated with special services 


Sept. 26 to Oct. 3. Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, 
Gettysburg Seminary, Mrs. J. Frank Fife of 
Baltimore, and Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, 
Ascension Church, Baltimore, were speak- 
ers. 

FoR THE SECOND YEAR, Bobby Tracey, St. 
John’s Church, Salem Parish, the Rev. 
Willis R. Brenneman pastor, has cultivated 
his “God’s Acre” and contributed the har- 
vest of vegetables to the National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, Washington, D. C. 

Sister Martsa Hansen, directing sister 
of the Baltimore Motherhouse, will address 
the congregations of Salem Parish, West- 
minster, Nov. 14. 

Deprcarion of organ chimes and a tower 
amplifying system occurred recently at 
Trinity Church, Smithsburg, the Rev. 
Francis R. Bell pastor. The chimes are the 
gift of Samuel J. Geiser, Sr., and family 
in memory of their son, Samuel J. Geiser, 
killed in World War Il. The amplifying 
system, an anonymous gift, is dedicated to 
members of the congregation who rendered 
military service in time of war. 

Tse Rev. Lurxer F. Miter, retired, and 
now a member of Trinity Church, Hagers- 
town, preached a golden anniversary ser- 


mon Oct. 24 in Bethany Church, Baltimore, 


a former parish, marking his 50th year in 
the gospel ministry. Pastor Miller was 
active in the relocation of Bethany Church 
and in the building of a church. 
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New Assistant at Oesterlen 
The Rev. 


John M. Warnes, pastor of 
Auburn Church, 
Springfield, O., has 
accepted appoint- 
ment as_ associate 
superintendent of the 
Oesterlen Home for 
Children and will as- 
sume his new duties 
on Jan. 1. He has 
been pastor of the 
Springfield congrega- 
SAS tion for 15 years and 
has tee president of the board of Oester- 
len since 1944. 

Pastor Warnes’ first association with the 
Home was in 1939 when he was elected to 
represent the Clark county constituency. 
Mrs. Warnes, who was a classmate of her 
husband at Wittenberg College, was a res- 
ident of the Home prior to entering col- 
lege. 

As associate superintendent, Pastor 
Warnes will assist Superintendent E. J. 
Young in administration of the Home, 
making and maintaining contacts with wel- 
fare groups and representing the Home in 
the five supporting synods—Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Kentucky-Tennessee and 
West Virginia. 


NLC Congregations in Fremont Area 
Conducting Inter-Lutheran School 


By Paut WircMan 
Fremont—Congregations of the National 
Lutheran Council in the Fremont area are 
participating in an Inter-Lutheran Lead- 
ership Education School 

Nebraska 


being held at Salem 
Church. The school was to 
be held for six weeks, once a week, in two- 
hour sessions (this time to include wor- 
ship and two class sessions). The meet- 
ings were to be held Sunday evenings be- 
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ginning the first Sunday in October. A 
registration fee of $1 would be charged 
and all students would buy their own books. 

Courses planned include a wide variety 
of subjects: Sunday school (coures by de- 
partments), church councilmen, youth 
work, women’s work, men’s work, worship, 
evangelism, stewardship, missions, cate- 
chism, Lutheran doctrine, church history, 
audio-visual aids, and the family. 

WueN Messiah Church, Broadwater, was 
dedicated in August, three services were 
held. The Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt, president 
of the Nebraska Synod, was the speaker in 
the morning, and the Rev. C. B. Harman, 
former vice president of synod, in the 
afternoon. An inspiring program of sacred 
music was presented by the combined 
choirs under direction of Mrs. Blaine Simon 
in the evening. 

CoRNERSTONE laying ceremonies, “The 
Dream and Prayer of Years!” for Tabitha 
Home’s modern fireproof home for aged 
and infirm, Lincoln, were conducted by 
Superintendent O. W. Ebright on Sept. 26. 
Speakers were Governor Val Peterson and 
Dr. R. R. Belter, president of the Wartburg 
Synod and Board of Trustees. 

Tue Rev. J. H. M. Surery was installed 
at St. Paul’s Church, Wayne, on Sept. 12 
by President Schuldt. 

Tue Rev. Grorce P. Kress was installed 
at Grace Church, West Point, on Sept. 26 
by President Schuldt. 

Trinity CHurcH, Sidney, the Rev. H. T. 
Monnich pastor, is justly proud of one 
member, Philip Crantz, who lives at Kark, 
40 miles northeast of Sidney. He sings in 
the choir, attends Sunday school every 
Sunday, served on the church council, was 
delegate to synod’s convention last year. 

Youth Sunday was observed on Sept. 19 
with Luther Leaguers in charge of the 
service. The Rev. W. F. Most, Omaha, and 
Paul Wiegman, Tekamah, were present as 
representatives of the Luther League of 
America and the Luther League of Ne- 
braska, respectively. 

Yourn Sunpay was observed at Grace 
Church, Hooper, Sept. 19 with Luther 
Leaguers participating in the service with 
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First Shovelful 
Pastor Paul E. Bishop, of Bay Shore Church in 
Milwaukee, Wis., turns the first shovelful off 
ground for a new $370,000 church to seat 500. 


the church in the groundbreaking ceremonies. 


the pastor, the Rev. Paul de Freese. 


wee 
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In the evening the leaguers were hosts — 
to 30 leaguers and their pastor, the Rev. — 
George Krebs, from Grace Church, West - 


Point. A written Bible quiz was a feature. 

TweENtTy denominational leaders and the 
Omaha Council of Churches joined in 
sponsoring a Regional School of Evangel- 
ism and Visitation Evangelism Endeavor, 
Oct. 17 to 21. All churches within 50 miles 
of Omaha were invited. 

THE SyNnopicaL Parish Life and Work 
Committee met at Fremont recently and 
laid plans for special emphasis in a co- 
ordinated program in congregations among 


auxiliaries of the church. The three-fold }. 


phase of the work will be departments, 
schools, and leadership education. 


Miss Mary Marx, Omaha, had been ap-_ 


pointed a member to the synodical Chil- — 


dren of the Church committee. A Children 
of the Church secretary will be appointed 
in each conference. 

The Intersynodical Lutheran Brother- 


The Lutheran 


‘od of Omaha held its annual fall rally 

Kountze Memorial Church with Dr. 
alter H. Traub, pastor of this congrega- 
>on as the main speaker. 

Tue Rev. Martin L. Do.serr, JR., has re- 
- 3ned as assistant pastor at Kountze Me- 
orial Church, Omaha, to work for his 
a.D. at Hartford Theological Seminary. 

_ A VENTURE in faith is the title given the 
ep taken in Our Redeemer Church, 
maha, by having a part-time parish 
orker. Miss Vesta Dobson will give part 
> her time to work in the parish, under 
irection of Pastor Harvey Clark. 
Tue MInIsTERIAL ComMMITTEE of synod met 
n Sept. 14 at Western Seminary. The- 
logical students from the Nebraska Synod 
ttending Western were interviewed. Plans 
vere made to broaden activities of the 
ommittee to include counseling and guid- 
mce of young men who are planning to 
nter the ministry. 

Trinity CuurcH, Stamford, observed the 
0th anniversary of the congregation and 
he 20th anniversary of the present church 
ouilding on Sept. 19. Pastor A. W. Young, 
‘irst Church, Omaha, a former pastor, un- 
ler whose pastorate the present church 
vas built, was principal speaker. 

PRESIDENT Marratice Eckury of the Lu- 
her League of Nebraska announces three 
listrict rallies in the next two months: 
ortheast District on Nov. 14 at 3 p.m., in 
3alem Church, Dakota City; East Central 
Jistrict on Nov. 28 at 3 p.m., in Emmanuel 
church, Tekamah; West Central District 
yet to be announced. The Western District 
aeld its rally Sept. 19 in Grace Church, 
Gurley, with 75 persons in attendance. 
Southern district’s meeting was on Oct. 10. 

THE FIRST two congregations in the Ne- 
braska Synod to pay 200 per cent appor- 
tionment are Potter and Hampton. 
| CORNERSTONE-LAYING ceremonies for the 
“new Grace Church, Lincoln, were con- 
ducted Sept. 12 by Pastor L. H. Lesher. 
‘Two Western Seminary students of the 

congregation who participated were Waldo 

Hansen and Earl Heuser. The sermon was 

delivered by President Schuldt. Dean T. D. 

Rinde of Western Seminary participated. 
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Long Island Conference Conducting 
A School of Community Relations 


By Rosert F. WEISKOTTEN 


Lone IsLanp—Pioneering in pointing the 
“Social Implications of the Christian Gos- 
pel” the Long Island Conference is con- 
ducting a School of Community Relations 
from Oct. 20 to Nov. 24 at the Central 

YMCA in Brooklyn. The 
school is under direction 
New York of the Rev. Harold C. Letts, 
Social Action Secretary for the ULCA, ana 
will focus attention particularly upon “The 
Responsibility of the Church in Economic 


Life.” Representative leaders in both the 
field of management and of labor will pre- 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
trinket CEN eer 
6) CH 


R 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
Moe 
M. Morning Worship 
e 


11 A. 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


‘ 


sent the issues for study and discussion. 

SEVEN NEW clerical members were re- 
ceived into the conference at the fall meet- 
ing held in Redeemer Church, Queens Vil- 
lage, Sept. 30. These new pastors are: 
William A. Kortrey, Gloria Dei, New Hyde 
Park; William R. Fulbruck, Good Shep- 
herd, Bayside; John C. Dries, Christ 
Church, Wantagh and Trinity, Wyandanch; 
Charles T. Goetz, Holy Cross; Lake Ron- 
konkoma; William J. Hammann, St. 
Thomas, Locust Manor; George C. Ackerly, 
Christ Church, Rosedale; Paul E. Arnold, 
Epiphany, Brooklyn. 


Edwards Tea 


It’s Taste Blended - It’s Truly Splendid 


Price $7.00 per case of 20 cartons, 50 
bags each, Jess 5% allowance for FREE 
SAMPLE CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel postpaid. 
Distributed by 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA COMPANY 


Navigation Bldg. 
Mauch Chunk Pennsylvania 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans for Treasury Funds 


Raise EASY MONEY 
for 
YOURSELF or GROUP 


Order your Xmas Box Assort- 
ments NOW! EARN $25.00 selling 
only 50 boxes of Eagle Prize Box 
Assortments. 

Individuals and organizations 
are making extra profits selling 
Xmas and Every Day Cards, as 
well as Xmas and Every Day 
Wrappings. 

Our exclusive credit Plan ex- 
tended to Churches and other 
organized groups. 

Send for illustrated satay and 
make up your own Sample Kit. 

EAGLE STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 121 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


YORPO YrZan-7IO rermun 
r-r<ORPV TY ZO YMr-VEZyY 


FREE CATALOG 
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“women heard addresses by the Rev. How:- 


ONE MORE congregation has joined the 
increasing roll of those who have burned — 
their mortgage indebtedness in recent 
years. Sept. 26 the Church of the Resur- | 
rection of St. Albans, the Rev. Joseph B. 
Flotten pastor, became free of debt. 

Over 200 young people assembled at 
Pinecrest Dunes on Peconic Bay, Long 
Island, during the week of Aug. 29 to Sept. 
6, in preparation for larger teaching and) 
leadership responsibility in our churches. 
This meeting marked the 21st year for this 
Leadership Training School, which serves} 
the Metropolitan Area and Connecticut.| 
Dean Stephen O. Hirzel said 313 unit 
credits were awarded. 

LuTHERAN Men of Queens, a young and 
vigorous fellowship of Lutheran laymen 
will sponsor a Reformation Festival Serv- 
ice Oct. 31 in St. John’s Church, Richmond) | 
Hill. Speaker will be*the Rev. Joseph B_ 
Flotten, recently returned from the meet- 
ing of the First World Assembly oi 
Churches in Amsterdam. 


Two Pittsburgh Synod Auxiliaries 
Elect Officers at Annual Meeting 


By Georce KE, Littiy ; 


PirtsBuRGH—The Women’s Missionary, 
Society and the Brotherhood of the Pitts--§: 
burgh Synod, meeting 
in annual convention ir 

and Greensburg: 
respectively, elected new officers for the 
coming year. 

Mrs. Earl J. Thomas of Erie is the nev}: 
president of the synodical Women’s Mis. }' 
sionary Society, and Walter C. Koehler o 
Braddock heads the Brotherhood next year 
Meeting in Luther Memorial Church, the 


Pennsylvania 


ard Alsdorf, missionary to Japan; Dr 
E. M. Gearhart, host pastor; Mrs. Charle} } 
W. Baker, president of the ULCA Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society; and Mrs. Pau 
Knauss, secretary for the WMS Triennie» 
Emphasis. 

Mr. Koehler succeeds Prof. Roy Johnso® 


The Luthera’ 
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Vesper Pulpit 

The Rev. H. Paul Gerhard, pastor of Zion 
United Church, just outside Pittsburgh, Pa., 
points to his new Vesper Pulpit, constructed 
during the early summer by the men of his con- 
gregation led by Layman Charles Russo, a stone 
mason who contributed his talents and the Indi- 
ana limestone for the outdoor pulpit. It is lo- 
cated on the spot on which the future church 
building will be erected and is on a natural 
slope where rustic benches face the west. Com- 
munity response, especially among young peo- 
ple, was reported by Pastor Gerhard prior to 
the final summer outdoor vespers. 


of Thiel College as president. Meeting in 
Zion Church, the men of the church heard 
Zeb Trexler, past president of the ULCA 
Brotherhood and Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen 
of the faculty of Gettysburg Seminary. 
Pastors of 32 congregations attended the 
annual Home Mission Conference of the 
synod in September at Thiel College. An 
address by Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, a sec-~- 
retary of the ULCA Board of American 
Missions; a panel discussion on “Methods 
of Every Member Visitation”; and a dis- 
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cussion led by the Rev. Edward Miller on 
“Reaching a Decision for Church Mem- 
bership” highlighted the program. 

Tue First Lutheran service ever held in 
Greene County took place at St. Paul’s 
Church, Carmichaels, only one year ago. 
Now there is a congregation of more than 
200 baptized members and a new church 
building that seats 200 persons. Dedication 
services took place Oct. 17. The building 
cost $50,000; the indebtedness now stands 
at only $9,000. The pastor is the Rev. R. E. 
Agnew. 

Tue CuurcH Extension Society of Pitts- 
burgh held its annual meeting at Trinity 
Church on Sept. 27. Speaker was the Rev. 
Carveth P. Mitchell of Mansfield, Ohio. 
The Society has about $65,000 which it 
loans to new congregations and to older 
churches in distress. 

A CORNERSTONE was laid Sept. 26 at Beth- 
lehem Church, Glenshaw. This “chapel 
unit” will cost $104,000, and eventually 
will become the parish house. Speakers at 
the service were Supt. D. L. Houser, Dr. 
A. W. Steinfurth and Dr. G. E. Swoyer. 

Over 225 persons attended the special 
cornerstone-laying service at Immanuel 
Mission, Erie, in August. Forty-three new 
members have been received since May. 
Enrollment at the vacation Bible school 
was 91, and the children gave $56 to Lu- 
theran World Action. The Rev. W. G. 
Loubin is pastor. 

Two YOUNG PEOPLE of Messiah Church, 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$300 to $600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write tor Maps and Bookiet 


George 


14 East 28: St. 
New Youn 16,N.Y. 


VMunuger 


rt. 
Prince 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Je. ~ > 
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Wesleyville, recently began their studies 
for full-time service. Miss Elizabeth Mor- 
gan has entered the Baltimore Motherhouse 
to prepare for the diaconate, and George 
White, Jr., is now in Thiel College prepar- 
ing for the ministry. The pastor of Mes- 
siah Church is the Rev. D. R. Poole. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
‘562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 
Sad UW Rocket 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth.- 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Tue Rev. Cart E. Marr of the St. Peters- 
burg charge has accepted a call to Trinity | 
Church, Donora, effective Oct. 1. a 

A RECENT QUESTIONNAIRE sent to Lutheran | 
pastors of the region by the Rey. D. B. | 
Bravin, pastor of Christ Mission to the } 
Jews, Pittsburgh, revealed that 182 |. 
churches had 602 Jewish and part-Jewish | 
members. One church had 34; another, 26; | 
still another, 17. z 

SEVENTY MEN AND WOMEN of First Church, © 
Pittsburgh, conducted a program of Vis-— 
itation Evangelism during September. The 
campaign, planned by Mr. John Reitz, 
opened with a dinner and a “coaching ses- | 
sion” for the workers. The Rev. R. W. | 
Stackel is the pastor. 

BETHANY CuHurcH, Pittsburgh, Dr. G. W. 
Nicely pastor, dedicated a new organ and 
rededicated the remodeled sanctuary on 
Sept. 26. Speaker was Dr. Harry Baugh- es 
man of Gettysburg Seminary. A 

HOMECOMING on Sept. 12 marked the 100th’ by 
anniversary of St. Mark’s Church, Eddy- 
ville, the Rev. Guy M. Wilson pastor. About 
300 persons attended the two services. 

Remodeling and improvements costing! \ 
$5,000 were completed in time for the 100th: 4) 
anniversary of First Church, Chicora, hel¢ 
Sept. 19-21. Participating in the anniver-- 
sary program were Pastor Harlon M. Mil- 
ler, Synod President H. Reed Shepfer, & 
son of the congregation, the Rev. Russell 
McCullough, and five former pastors: C. W | 
Barnett, W. B. Claney, Sr., F. H. Dauben-- 
speck, W. H. Marburger and L. P. Mueller 

EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS have been mad») 
in Trinity Church, Ellwood City, the Rev 
F. H. Daubenspeck pastor. The primar” 
department has a new altar, cross, candle | 
sticks, vases and offering plates, all memo 
rial gifts. A new baptismal font will b 
dedicated in memory of three member 
who died in World War II. 

A NEW HAND-CARVED oak altar has bee» 
dedicated at Redeemer Church, Monac# 
Dr. C. E. Read pastor. It was made anv 
donated by John C. Read, son of the paste 
and a teacher in the New Castle industri« 
school, who also refinished the other char 
cel furnishings. The new pews, along wi™ 
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x basement built under the church and a 
"asement unit for a new parish house, are 
 okos items of a $45,000 improvement 

-oject nearly completed. 

SIxTEEN new stained-glass windows have 
sen installed at a cost of $2,800 at St. 
uke’s Church, Saxonburg, the Rev. Don- 
d Fetterly pastor. Donated by families 
ad individuals, they portray important 
acidents in the life of Christ. 

At Altoona, St. James’ Church has re- 
eived a pair of three-branch altar cande- 
ibra from the Young Women’s Class, an 
Itar desk from the Women’s Bible Class, 
nd six brass offering plates from a bequest 
f the late Emilie Grimm. Dr. J. F. Flegler 
3 the pastor. 

Upon receiving a legacy, Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson of Monongahela immediately 
vegan thinking of the needs of her church. 
Result: beautiful new carpet for Grace 
Church, the Rev. Paul Schmiedel pastor. 
“Another improvement is floor tile laid in 
she hall and on the stairs. 


oman Leaves Nearly $100,000 
o Three Lutheran Organizations 


By Paut Levi FouLk 


Yorx—Awards totaling $96,253.96 to Lu- 
)theran institutions have been made by a 
‘) York judge in the estate of Mary C. Berg- 
man, who died in 1947. 
| Pennsylvania Tressler Orphans’ Home 
received $46,756.02; 
Board of Ministerial Pensions, $23,378.01; 
Board of American Missions, $11,889.01; 
/ and the remainder to local institutions. 
| Sr. MarrHew’s Cuurcu, Hanover, Dr. 
Harry Beidleman pastor, has voted to add 
an assistant pastor to the staff. A senior 
' from the 1949 graduation class of Gettys- 
| burg Seminary will be called. 
' Tue Rev. Ernest W. Swirzer, formerly 
a student pastor at St. Paul’s, Hanover, 
has been called to become assistant pastor 


will help you 
understand the 
Scriptures 
because tt is: 


e@ In your language, the American 
language of today. 

@ In clear type. 

e Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry for easy reading. 

@ Translated by world-renowned 
scholars and masters of modern 
American speech. 

Tested and acclaimed by millions of 
daily Bible readers. In your choice of 
18 editions in handsome, permanent 
bindings, priced from $1.00 to $12.50. 


25th Anniversary Edition 


The New 
Testament 


AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION 
BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


@ Since 1923, when this New Testa- 
ment was first published, more than a 
million readers have welcomed its 
beauty and clarity. Now it is available 
in this beautiful new anniversary edi- 
tion, printed on high quality paper, 
handsomely bound, stamped with gold- 
foil, enclosed in a durable slip-box. 

$5.00 

At all bookstores 
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at Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr. 
TWELVE NEW FACULTY members have been 

added at Gettysburg College, as follows: 

Alan L. Mitchell, biology; economics and 
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political science, George Bastyr, Holman 
W. Jenkins, and Raymond W. Young; Eng- 
lish, Nathaniel L. Koderly and Lewis H. 
Weeks, Jr.; languages, Allen C. Percival 
and Miss Rebecca Lee; Miss Grace C. 
Kenney, women’s athletics; William Stuart, 
philosophy; Edward Freed, Greek and 
Latin. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

ideas in newspapers, magazines FR EE 
and books. Splendid opportunity AIL 
to “‘break into” fascinating writ- cnetit s 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 


Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


AEN 22 RIVER ST., 
NOT Way TROY. N.Y. 


mJ" BELLS 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
* Robes * Caps 
* Cassocks  * Cottas 
* Collars 
e 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
<* Cassocks —_*_ Surplices * Rabats 
Collars * Pulpit Gowns * Clergy Stoles 
<A * Write For Free Circular 


@ 
A Complete Sérvice 
_ dn Ecclesiastical Arts _ 


For Your Church 


_ UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. : 
Los ‘Angeles 5 
Columbia 3, $. C. 


Baltimore i 
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f 
ImpRoveMENts: Mt. Wolf-Emigsville, St. 
John’s, renovated and new church installa= 
tions. . ... Seven Valleys, Friedensaal, ay 
new organ, a set of chimes, and a ton 
cabinet. . . . Upper Bermudian, improve 
ments costing $2,139. . .. Upper Frankford 
parsonage modernized. . St. James’ 
Bloserville, renovated, and a new Sunda 
school annex built. . . . Center Church 
painted and bricks penciled... . St. Peter’s 
a new furnace. .. . New Oxford, repairs’ 
new gas range, altar, altar ware, cross 
candelabra, vases, dossal, altar painting. 
Curist CuurcH, York, will mark their 
60th anniversary Nov. 14. 
THe Rev. Paut GLADFELTER, Jacobus 
Church, formerly of the Abbottstown-Eas” 
Berlin charge, will supply the East Berlin 
pulpit during the current vacancy. i 
THE CONFERENCE will hold its annual fal 
convention in East Berlin Nov. 9. ; 
Tue York Disrrict Luther League wil 
meet in St. Matthew’s Church Nov. 13. Or 
Oct. 19 they met in Advent Church, York 
with Roger Gobbel as speaker. 
Dr. Ciarence C. Stoucuton will be thy 
Reformation speaker in Hanover Nov. 7. 
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DECEASED 


Mrs. Meta Haedeler Bauck 

Mrs. Meta Haedeler Bauck, widow of thi 
late Rev. Theodore Bauck, of Waterbury 
Conn., died Aug. 29. 

With her husband, she served in parishe= 
which included Immanuel Church, Nauga 
tuck, and First Church, Norwich. | 

Surviving are three daughters, all « 
Waterbury; a son, three brothers and 
sister. 

Funeral services were conducted Sept. 
at First Church, Waterbury, by the Re® 
Robert A. Heydenreich. Burial was in O}! 
Pine Grove cemetery, Waterbury. 


Mrs. Amy Aberly Dunkelberger 
Mrs. Amy Aberly Dunkelberger, 58, wil! 
of Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger and a missior® 
ary to India since 1911, died in a Getty 
burg hospital Oct. 10. She had been | 
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Children’s Htour 
LIBRARY 


America’s parents are discov- 
ering these beautiful storybooks 
for children —lavishly illus- 
trated, sturdily bound in boards, 
printed on fine, strong paper. 


Bargain priced at ¢ 
65: 


LET'S GO TO NAZARETH 


By ELIZABETH LIGGETT 
REED. 14 full-color and 20 
black & white illustrations by 
Margaret Ayer. The story of 
a little boy in Nazareth just 
before the coming of Christ. 
50 pages, 834” x 648". 65¢ 


JESUS: Stories for Children 


By JAMES D. SMART. 14 
full-color and 20 black & 
white illustrations by Jona- 
than M. Swanson. Brief sto- 
ries which help explain Jesus 
to the questioning minds of 
young children. 50 pages, 
84%" x OY". 65¢ 


DAVIE DECIDES 


By DOROTHY W. AN- 
DREWS. 14 full-color and 20 
black & white illustrations by 
Lucile P. Marsh, How 5-year- 
old Davie learns to get along 
with others. 50 pages. 8” x 
8g". 65¢ 


, GOD'S WORLD and JOHNNY 


By DOROTHY W. AN- 
DREWS. 14 full-color and 
black & white illustrations by 
Mary Royt. Bedtime reading 
about how God planned the 
S world, its people and animals. 
50 pages, 8” x 84s”. 65¢ 
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A STAR SHONE 


By ROBBIE TRENT. 
Illustrations by Mar- 
garet Ayer. New Testa- 
ment stories, told with 
simplicity and under- 
standing. 65¢ 


ONCE, LONG AGO 


By MARY O. BRUCE, 
Illustrations by Jona- 
thon Swanson, Old 
Testament stories with 
vivid pictures. 65¢ 


THINE IS THE GLORY 


By FLORENCE M. 
TAYLOR. Illustrations 
by Mary Royt. The 
Lord’s Prayer in pic- 
tures and simple words. 

65¢ 


GROWING PAINS 


By FLORENCE M. 
TAYLOR. Illustrations 
by Lucile P. Marsh. 
Christian principles for 
everyday situations. 65¢ 


The story of Jesus, 
for ages 9-12 


THE KING 
NOBODY WANTED 


By NORMAN F. 
LANGFORD. This gen- 
eration’s best-loved life 
of Christ for young read- 
ers. Illustrated in full 


color by John Lear. 
$2.50 


At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 
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s 
for the past six months, having been flown 
from India to the United States for medical 
treatment in the summer. 

Born in Guntur, India, in 1890 where her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. John Aberly, were 
missionaries, Mrs. Dunkelberger was grad- 
uated from Irving College, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., in 1909. In 1910, she returned to India 
with her parents, was married to Dr. Dun- 
kelberger in India the following year. She 
was an active missionary in Chirala, Ren- 
tichintala, Rajahmundry and Tenali, all in 
India. 

Especially fluent in Telugu, at various 
times she was in charge of the school for 
the blind at Rentichintala and a grammar 
school. She served as an officer in the 
Mission Council of the West Guntur Synod 
and in various other church organizations. 

During an extended furlough during 
World War II, she served with her husband 
for three years at Zion Church, Myersdale, 
Pa, 

Surviving are her husband, her father, a 
son and daughter, and two grandchildren, 

Funeral services were conducted Oct. 138 
at Christ Church, Gettysburg, by Dr. Harry 
F. Baughman, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Dr. 
Luther A. Gotwald, and the Rev, Ethakoti 
Prakasam, president of the Andhra Evan- 
gelical Church of India. Interment was in 
Evergreen cemetery, Gettysburg. 


Samuel Rise Frost 

The Rev. Samuel Rise Frost, 50, pastor 
of First Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., died in 
July. 

Born in Lebanon, Pa,, in 1898, attended 
Lebanon high school, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and Susquehanna University, 
After graduating from the latter in 1926, 
he attended Susquehanna Seminary, then 
completed his theological training at Mt, 
Airy Seminary in 1929, 

He served parishes in Washingtonville 
and First Church, Selinsgrove. He was 
president of the Ministerium of Selins- 
grove. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Fickes Frost; a son and daughter; 
brothers and two sisters. 
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Funeral services were conducted in First 
Church by officers of the Danville confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Burial was in Newport cemetery. 


Mark Pinkert 
Jeanne Pinkert 
Mark Pinkert, 4, and his sister, Jeanne 
2%, children of the Rev. and Mrs. M 
Pinkert, of St. Mark’s Church, Dubuque, 
Iowa, were suffocated in a fire in the study 
of the parsonage on Oct. 3, , 
After visiting in a local hospital, Pasto 
Pinkert returned home to find smoke in th 
study. He immediately called the fire de- 
partment. Firemen found a small fire ha 
ignited the clergyman’s vestments and ha 
filled the room with smoke. They stumbl 
on the bodies of the two children as they 
entered. Efforts to revive the children were 
unsuccessful. 
Funeral services were conducted by thi 
Rev. F. R. Ludwig, and the Rev. John Mohr. 
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Those “beautiful bells” you heard at the Convention 


were CARILLONIC BELLS 


Once, the bells of a Flemish carillon were equal, yet so moderately priced that any 
thought of as the only truly perfect bells. church can afford one. Schulmerich CARIL- 
But those who attended the recent Con- LONIC BELLS are the choice of those who 
vention of the United Lutheran Church choose 4y eer. To date, more than 1,500 
heard bell tones as true as, and even more tower installations have been made. 

accurately matched than those of the finest Call yowr congregation, and inspire yowr 
cast bells ever made. community with the clear, sweet music of 


The bell tones were produced by CARIL- CARILLONIC BELLS. For details, write 
LONIC BELLS, an instrument without an Dept. LU-Sp. 


SOMETHING NEW! Ask also abou? 


the Schulmerich Automatic, Clock-Oper- . 
ated Tower Music System ... end about Schiulnerich 
the Schulmerich Organ Chime Instru- ELECTRONICS, INC. 
ment. SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


ONLY A HANDFUL of U.S. newspapers 
printed a word about the prison sen- 
tence given to Lajos Ordass, Lutheran 
bishop of Budapest. Hungarian news- 
papers had shouted joyously as the 
brave churchman was found guilty. 
BisHop Lagos ORDASS AND HIS FELLOW- 
CRIMINALS OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
STAND BEFORE THE PEOPLE’S Court, said 
the caption in Friss Ujsag. 

Bishop Ordass was sentenced to two 
years in prison, a 3,000-flint fine, and 
five years’ loss of civil rights. The 
Hungarian government wanted no more 
of his opposition to its plans to control 
the church. 

The president of the Hungarian peo- 
ple’s court charged, according to a 
Budapest newspaper, that the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary was to receive from 
Lutherans of America a quarter-million 
dollars a year for six years. The prom- 
ised gift had not been reported to the 
government. 

The reason for that: no such gift had 
been promised. Bishop Ordass was be- 
ing railroaded to prison on false 
charges. What would a convention of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica say about that? 


IN THE LAST HOUR of the Philadelphia 
convention Dr. Paul Empie asked for 
suspension of the rules, which would 
make it possible to present resolutions 
regarding Bishop Ordass. New infor- 
mation had just been received from 
Europe, which specifically revealed the 
falsity of the charges brought against 
the bishop in the Hungarian court. 

By unanimous consent Dr. Empie 
read his statement. He proposed three 
things. 1) That the United Lutheran 
Church call upon all of its congregations 
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to offer prayers unceasingly on behalf 
of Bishop Ordass. 

2) That the U.S. Committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation be urged 
to continue its efforts to establish the 
true facts of the financial transactions 
involved, in the light of which the gov- 
ernment of Hungary might be persuad- 
ed to review the case and rectify the in- 
justice done to the leaders of the Lu- 
theran Church of Hungary. 

3) That all parts of Christendom be 
invited to consider the far-reaching im- 
plications of this historic case, and ex- 
press their convictions in the matter 
with all vigor to their appropriate au- 
thorities, urging representations in be- 
half of Bishop Ordass through every 
possible channel. 

The attack on Bishop Ordass is not a 
charge against a person, but an attack 
upon the church, said Dr. Empie. 


Dr. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry made a brief 
statement. The Ordass affair is “an 
episode in a prolonged struggle,’ he 
said. Each day at the end of his per- 
sonal prayers, said Dr. Fry, “if the 
name of Lajos Ordass is not heard, I 
almost feel the Lord plucking my sleeve 
and asking me if I haven’t forgotten 
something.” 

With strong and sincere emotion the 
ULC convention adopted the resolu- 
tions regarding Bishop Ordass. It would 
have been all wrong if delegates had 
gone home from Philadelphia with the 
idea that the world is a rather decent 
place, and all is coming along smoothly. 
In other lands a new night is coming, 
and new suffering looms up in the dark- 
ness ahead. Let’s not forget for a single 
day the dangers our brothers face. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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